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Editorial 


Organize Leagues! 


The school that does not organize a civic 
league in a short time will have no opportunity 
to do so. The session has passed the half-way 
mark, and already the short term schools are 
closing. 

With the coming of the spring will come the 
wakening of effort —the general “uprising” of 
the people at large for newer and better things. 
We urge the teachers of the State to take advan- 
tage of this inspiring impulse and turn it to the 
benefit of the schools. There is no better way of 
accomplishing this end than by organizing strong 
community leagues. Such leagues arouse popular 
interest and bring the rich and vital fruits of 
popular appreciation to the doors of the schools. 

The value of this point cannot be over-accentu- 
ated. The hearts of the people must be brought 
into the schools, if the latter are to succeed in 
the best sense of the word. The way to bring 
them there is through the channel of the civic 
league —a sane means and one with an im- 


mensely sane appeal. 


Try it. The opportunity is at your doors. The 
dynamo of popular interest only needs to be 
“set off,” in order to secure results. Others have 
succeeded, with prospects just as “blue” as yours. 
Connect up the electric wires of the school with 
the power-house of the neighborhood, and watch 
Asa 
starter,” read the league reports in this issue 
of THE JouRNAL. 


the wheels go round and the energy hum! 


“ec 


Then go out and organize! 


How Much—Not How Many! 


THE JOURNAL wishes to reaffirm its position in 
regard to an important matter, viz.: the visita- 
tion work of division superintendents. We can- 
not consent to the proposition that mere numbers 
count in this direction ; we cannot necessarily give 
the highest credit to the superintendent who pays 
the greatest number of visits. 
very number of his visits may raise a just sus- 


Per contra, the 


picion as to their value and necessity. 
Let us be entirely frank in this matter. The 
visit of a superintendent to a school is made for 
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the one definite purpose of benefiting that school. 
He goes there to correct its faults and encourage 
Hence, the 


its virtues. This is his sole mission. 


paramount question with him should be: How 


can I best accomplish the end? 


The answer is simple — let him proportion the 
length and the number of his visits to the needs 
of the school. This is the whole matter in a nut- 
shell. 


with it. 


This is the honest, logical way of dealing 

This is the only sane way of considering 
it helpfully. 

With this premise granted, the length and num- 
ber of visits become automatically unequal. It 
becomes absurd for a superintendent to say that 
he will pay such and such a number of visits of 
such and such a length of time each day. Tle 
cannot conscientiously do so, any more than an 
ordinary doctor could say the same of his visits 
to patients —to those with slight colds and to 
those with cases of typhoid fever. He is obliged 
to discriminate in favor of his most serious cases. 
In short, he goes and stays where he is needed 
life! 
length, but vital ones! 


most and saves Few visits of some 


Touching this point we happen to know that 
better supervision is the earnest desire of Super- 


intendent Stearnes and every member of the 


Department of Public Instruction. These officials 
are perfectly conscious that it cannot be attained 


by “cut rate’ methods and hence never counte- 


nance them. Their earnest desire that superin- 
tendents should do as much conscientious visita- 
tion as possible should never be understood as 
for or condonation of the short 


either a wish 


method procedure. 
When 


pod — when the whole system is composed of 


schools become as like as peas in a 
frictionless automata, and the air is black with 
aeroplanes, then the superintendents can pay five 
hundred visits per month and still say the Lord’s 
Prayer ! 

In the meantime, we have got no business 
putting a premium on five-o’clock-tea visits. They 
are deceptive, they are illogical, and the cause of 
education is too vital to suffer such cheap-John 
We should face the situation sanely 


“How much ?” 


jugglery. 
and ask of each superintendent : 
Not, “How many ?” 
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In closing, let us express our sincere sympath 


with the overburdened superintendent, 


\ hose 


short and numerous visits are a miserable 


heces- 


sity. Some day we trust the people of Virg 


will cure this evil by giving the school system of 
the State a living wage and an adequate number 


of officials. 


What Would You Have Done? 


\re we fundamentally honest? 

Are we so honest from principle that we will 
do the right thing regardless of human opinion 
and possible detection ? 

Suppose you should receive a five-dollar bill 
froma New York firm, and the letter enclosing it 
should clearly show that the money was intended 
for another person, but had been sent to you by 
mustake — would you return the note to the firm? 
If you were rich would you do it? If you wer 
poor would you do it?) Would you do it under 
any circumstances ? 

“Why yes; certainly [ would,” says the aver tg 
But would he? Well, let’s sec ( 
Moffett, a New York editor 


and author, decided to make the test. He en 


age person, 

Mr. Cleveland 
closed a one-dollar bill to each of fifty men and 
women. Krom the letter enclosing the money, it six 
was perfectly apparent that the bill was intended itl 
for “The Novelty Supply Company, No. 153 East 
Fifty-sixth Street,” (an imaginary concern lo- 
cated at his own address), but had been placed in \ 
the wrong envelope. 

To the honest man or woman the course of 
duty was plain. The dollar bill should have been lan 
returned to “The Novelty Company,” with or time 
without a line of explanation. But was it —in = 
every case? We let the Literary Digest continue \ 


the story: sult 





Of the fifty women to whom the money wa 





thirty-three were honest and returned the mon Ot teel 
the fifty men, thirty-one were honest and retur: 
money. So the proportion of dishonest men, ac ng 
to Mr. Moffett’s test, is ninteen in fifty, while th: 
of dishonest women is but seventeen. 

The $1 bills were mailed to fifty men, classi 
groups of five, according to their occupations. A 
I will let Mr. M 


take up his own story of the test. dre: 


women were similarly selected. 





ame too often —through back doors! 





We 


larly, is fairly well established. 


h nature. 


Moffett 
ve wives of prosperous citizens, three sent 
dollar. 
stenographers 
three 


the fifty women by groups,” Mr. 


Of five actresses, three sent it back. 
three sent it back. Of five 
sent it back. Of five teach- 
ent it back. Of the five successful business 


rses, 


e sent it back. Of five miscellaneous women, 
it back. Of five working girls, three sent it 
three it back. Of 
sent it back. 


five doctors, sent five 
ree 
the fifty men by groups, I found, that of 
men, three returned the 
four returned it. Of five 
Of five saloon-keepers, one 
it. Of five plumbers, three returned it. Of five 


Of five news- 


uccessful business 
Of five rich 


‘ur returned it. 


men, 


rk aldermen, three returned it. 
n, four returned it. Of five actors, four re- 
Of Of 


rk policemen, three returned it.” 


five doctors, two returned it. five 
strangely enough, we are told, not only did 
return the money, but they returned it 
umtply. Of course, the injured males may retort 
bably the men detailed the returning of the 

secretary or a young woman stenographer, 


men 


vould throw the blame on fair woman, but the 


ins that the money came back more quickly 
Furthermore, they took pains that 
ck safely, for, says the experimenter : 


women. 


woman put a special delivery stamp on the 
she sent the $1 back. Another 
t to me personally at great inconvenience. On 
r hand, a man worth $1,000,000, who lives at 
e big hotels, never sent it back at all. I allowed 

in each case before I reached a verdict. So 
e honesty of the public at large, and of women 
Which was what 


in which 


t to prove. 


smile as we read this record — smile at 
her sinister joke played on napping old 
It doesn’t do to visit the elderly 
Some- 


times, in addition to her smile of welcome, she 
gives us a jab in the ribs for our pains! 


sults of his “straw vote.” 


LULA 


iCCl 





qT 


Teal 


Mr. Moffett is pretty well satisfied with the re- 


After scoring one for 


rs, women, actors and newspaper men, one 


me disquietude as to several other classi- 
s. They are dangerously near the ’arf and 
e! In consequence, it may yet be worth 
or teachers to take a few minutes off every 
d then and lecture to children on “Hon- 
Little Things.” 


power of publicity! Had these fifty people 
| that discovery was inevitable, every 
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dollar of the money would, doubtless, have been 
returned. There was a chance, however —a 
pretty safe one — and some of them took it! 





Public opinion is still a very, very potent force 
in the world. May the day soon come when 
God’s opinion will be equally potent — with all 
men! 


Dr. Fletcher's Sweeping 
‘‘Reformation” 


One of the serious frailties of human nature 
is its disposition to run to extremes. 


Let a man or set of men discover some real 
merit in a new “ism” or propaganda and forth- 
with the said “ism” or propaganda must be 
adopted in toto. It must be exploited to the 
utmost. In the whirlwind campaign for its 
inauguration, the faults of the old system must 
apparently be magnified, and its virtues min- 
The ground must be leveled of all 
growth—good and bad—for the new usurpation. 


imized. 


A signal instance of this mania for extremes 
is found in the curriculum proposed by Dr. 
Abram Flexner (secretary of the General Educa- 
tion Board) for a “Modern School” in connection 
with the Teachers’ College of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

This curriculum will include “no study of for- 
mal grammar, no involved mathematics, no Latin, 
Greek nor other dead language, no ancient history 
except as it bears on modern problems — nothing, 
in fact, for which no better reason than tradition 
This process of elimination 
will remove, it is believed, “the deadwood and 
lumber of tradition” from the American system 
of elementary and secondary schools! To aid in 
the rout of the antique “books will disappear as 
far as possible as means for instruction, and the 
accessible world will be used as a laboratory 
where children are to be taught and trained with 
an eye to the realities of life and existence.” 


can be assigned.” 


Because of the widespread discussion provoked 
by the proposed curriculum, we quote Dr. Flexner 
somewhat at length: 


“The curriculum will include nothing for which an 
affirmative case cannot now be made out. We shall 
drop the study of formal grammar, for such evidence 
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as we possess points to the futility of formal grammar 
as an aid to correct speaking and writing. 
“The modern school will not go through the form 


of teaching children useless historic facts, just because 


previous generations of children have learned and for 
gotten them. Nor will it teach obsolete and uncon 
genial classics simply because tradition has made this 


sort of acquaintance a kind of good form. 


“Latin and Greek will be left out — not because their 
literatures are less wonderful than they are reputed to 
be, but because their present position in the curriculum 
Nothing is more 


rests upon tradition and assumption. 


wasteful of time, or, in the long run, more damaging to 


good taste than unwilling or spasmodic attention to 
what history or tradition stamps as meritorious or re- 
futile than the 


spectable in literature; nothing more 


make-believe by which children are forced to worship 
as ‘classics’ or ‘standards’ what in their hearts they 
revolt from because it is ill-chosen or ill-adjusted. 

“A realistic treatment of literature will take hold of 
the child’s normal interests in romance, adventure, fact 
or what not, and endeavor to develop them into effective 
habits of reading Methods will not be calculated to 


‘train the mind’ or to make make-believe literary 


scholars. 

“Mathematics will be taught in such form, in such 
amounts, and at such times as other subjects require. 
Perhaps nowhere else, under present systems, is waste 


through failure so great as in this subject. When a 
certain degree of success is attained it is often quite 
unintelligent; children mechanically carry out certain 
operations in algebra, guided by arbitrary signs and 


models; or they learn memoriter a series of geometric 
The hollowness of both performances 


propositions. 
is evident 


and most children fail to perform so much 
when a mechanical problem takes a slightly unfamiliar 
helplessness shows a striking lack 


turn. The child’s 


of mathematical knowledge and ‘mental discipline.’ 

“The truth is that the present position of both algebra 
and geometry is historical. With the realistic standard 
applied mathematics taught will be only when necessary, 
and then in amounts necessary. 

“The school will put great stress on modern lan- 
It is believed that languages have no value in 
f com- 


guages. 


themselves; they exist solely for the purpose « 
municating ideas and abbreviating thought and action 
If studied they are valuable only in so far 


practically 


processes. 
that they are 
We shall aim for absolute fluency for our pupils 


mastered —not otherwise. 


“The school from the first will undertake the culti- 
vation of contacts and cross connections. Every exer- 
cise will be a spelling lesson; science, industry, and 
mathematics will be inseparable. Science, industry, 
history, civics, literature and geography will to some 


extent utilize the same material. 


“Tocated in New York, the school will have wonder- 
ful assets for educational purposes—the harbor, the 
Metropolitan Museum, the public library, the city gov- 
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ernment, the Weather Bureau, the transportation ¢, 


tems, the teeming life of Broadway, lectures, concerts 
Other communities may have less, }y; 


play 5, Cie. ‘ 
are, children livin 


have much. As things now g in tl 
rich and tingling environment get for the most part 
precisely the same education they would get in Oshkos 
or Keokuk. They are losing their heritage.” 

there is much good, undoubtedly, in this cur- 
riculum. There is much to commend in its effort 
to vitalize and modernize practical education, and 
to make it fit more broadly and more efficienth 
the youthful lives of our seething democracy. 
There is much to commend in its effort to make 
actual life and teeming nature sources of inspira- 
tion and knowledge. 

But in so doing, why abolish the rich values of 


g, 
the past? Why tear away the supporting forces 
and influences of yesterday, that have made pos- 
sible the results of to-day, and that would giv. 
sull further impulse and strength to the results 
of to-morrow? Why destroy needlessly acces- 
sories of proven value, simply because they ar 
old, or because they seem to be in conflict wit! 
modern and untried values? Why not fusion 
rather than destruction ? 

To strip from modern words and literature 
the derivative and cultural values of Latin and 
Greek, to wipe out history with its sign posts 
of warning and inspiration, to sacrifice idealisn 
to realism and imagination to rationalism, t 
nake mathematics a handy yardstick of commer- 
cialism, to deny all values to modern languages, 
save as common carriers of ideas, and as eco- 
nomic instruments for “abbreviating thought and 
action processes ;” to strip the classics from litera- 
ture —in short, to strip life and living of all 
perspective and substitute therefor a bristling and 
hard-fisted utilitarianism —this is the general 
trend and tenor of the Flexner Reformation! 

As we see it, the main purpose of all education 
is to develop the whole man wholesomely. The 
spiritual and the material, the ethical and the 
practical, each should have such development as 
to make it the efficient complement of the other, 
and all should be so fused as to achieve a sanel! 
developed whole. To strip life of all save 1 
practical values is to strip it of its soul; to mak 
of men mere trained automata is to breed a ratt 


of narrow-browed serfs. 











The Derelict 


Make way! Make way! to the larboard port! 
The chop and the swell are mine! 
And | am the ghost of the brawling tide, 


fhe lord of the whelming brine! 


And | am the wraith of the inky rain, 
\lade mad by the swash and swirl 
That pillaged the souls of a hundred men, 


Who sunk in a dizzy whirl. 


Dip, dip your flag and your milk-white rag, 
\nd lavish your dole and fee, 

But turn you from! Make room! Make room! 
For there’s never a truce for me! 


| challenge the air and the stout sea-wall ; 
| silence the brazen bell; 
| mufiled the song of the galley-slave 
maze and a dream of hell. * * * 


Oh, long-wide waves, with their snowy bloom, 
\Vhen the winds are at rest, are mine; 

And the organ-shrill of the equinox, 
\Vhich musters the hordes in line, 


Comes echoing back from the low frontier, 
\nd crags, where the breakers boom, 
Like the crooning notes of a lorelei, 


For lam the sleuth of Doom. * * * 


And | am alive! though the dead be dead, 
\nd huddled in crowds below, 

With their faces paled in a murky sleep 
Make way! Make way! Yo ho! 


For | am in search of the glut and sack, 
The plunder of ship and crew, 


And | am the skipper of wrack and raid, 


\nd my hundred souls are true! 


And | am the stumbling-block of life, 


The lord of the whelming brine. 
| flanks the gates of the curving world, 
\nd its great sea-paths are mine. 


Herbert Randall, in Boston Transcript. 
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WAS FOND OF FAST HORSES 


Undertaker—We have a great many funerals to at- 
tend to now, and if the cortege moves at a slow pace it 
will cost you a great deal more to bury your husband 
than if we trot. 

Widow—How — much — more? 

Undertaker—At least £20. 

Widow—I—er—think we'd better trot. 
was very fond of fast horses — Tit-Bits. 


My husband 


WHERE HE THREW THEM 


“What’s the matter, father? Regretting those cigars 
you threw away?” 

“A little,” he confessed. 

“You will find them on the top shelf of the linen 
closet,” said mother, with a well-concealed smile.— 
Kansas City Journal. 


OPEN THE DOOR 


Open the door of your heart, my lad, 
To the angels of love and truth; 

When the world is full of unnumbered joys. 
In the beautiful dawn of youth. 

Casting aside all things that mar, 
Saying to wrong, “Depart!” 

To the voices of hope that are calling you 
Open the door of your heart. 


Open the door of your heart, my lass, 
To the things that shall abide; 

To the holy thoughts that lift your soul, 
Like the stars at eventide. 

All of the fadeless flowers that bloom 
In the realms of song and art 

Are yours if you'll only give them room. 
Open the door of your heart. 

—Edward Everett Hale. 


GIVE YOUR BEST 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 

Then give to the world the best you have 
And the best shall come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your heart will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


For life is the mirror of kind and slave, 
‘Tis just what you are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you. 
—Madeline S. Bridges. 
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News Notes from Headquarters 





J. N. HILLMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 





Who said good roads? Certain it is that the 
representatives of the department have wished 
for them recently, only to have their wishes 
vanish in reaches of despondent mud. Barring 
zero weather, our “road men” have made good 
use of their time by visiting railroad points. 


CHARLOTTE COUNTY 
sat 
in the Roanoke High School, at Aspen, Va. 
This school has a splendid new building with a 
spacious auditorium which the community uses 
Under the leadership of the school 


Friday, January 27th, our representative spent 


a great deal. 
Improvement League, the community contributed 
$1,900.00 in cash toward the erection and equip- 
ment of the In addition to the good 
work of the teachers, the educational spirit of the 


building. 


community must be highly commended. 

At night the regular January meeting of the 
league was attended. <A large gathering was 
present, and the meeting was inspirationa] and 


enthusiastic. 
STAFFORD COUNTY 


February tenth was spent with the Falmouth 
District School Fredericksburg, Va. 
At this meeting final arrangements were made 
for the the “Little Falls School,” 
a new two-room building which will take the 


Board at 
erection of 
place of three one-room buildings. 


KING GEORGE COUNTY 


From Fredericksburg our representative has- 
tened to King George Court House. At this point 
a respresentative audience was gathered to hear 
the subject of High Schools and Consolidated 
Schools discussed. Much interest was manifested 
by those present. 


FREDERICK COUNTY 


On Friday, February 16th, a meeting of the 
Opequon District Teachers’ Association was at- 
Considering the incle- 


tended at Middletown. 


mency of the weather, there was a large attend. 
ance of teachers and patrons. 

The program was an unusually good one, and 
much praise for a successful meeting is due the 
president of the association, Mr. A. M. Smith, 
principal of the Stephens’ ‘City High School, 
The teachers present manifested their interest in 
the educational problems of the day by reading 
some splendid papers and by taking an active 
part in the discussions. 

The story would be incomplete did we not.ex- 
press our appreciation of the entertainment fur- 
nished by the Middletown High School Chorus, 
and, last, but not least, the good luncheon pro- 
vided by the Domestic Science Department. 


NORFOLK COUNTY 

Although our representative was the eleventh 
hour arrival at the Norfolk County Teachers’ 
Association held at South Norfolk School, yet 
enough of the spirit of that fine body of educators 
was imbibed to leave in its wake a genuine in- 
spiration. The unanimity of purpose and per- 
fect co-operation and harmony manifested by 
superintendent and teachers was pleasing to be- 
hold. The school at this point is occupying its 
third building, the present one having just been 
completed at a cost of $40,000.00. The equip- 
ment is modern in every respect and nothing has 
been spared to give every needed convenience. 

The last few minutes of the meeting proved 
the “unkindest cut of all,” for Superintendent 
Foreman’s announcement that he would not offer 
for re-appointment was received with unanimous 
expression of regret. All present joined in their 
commendation of a work well done and extended 
sincere good wishes for continued success iti his 


chosen field. 
LOUISA COUNTY 


If you want to enjoy a treat with a fine typ< 0! 
Old Virginia gentleman, spend a day in hisioric 
Louisa, with her chivalrous, hospitable and gen- 














their children. 
statement is to say that the league furnished the 


u superintendent, Mr. Frank T. 

\Vest. One is particularly reminded of the good 

of days long since gone, while, on the 

‘her hand, one sees the continuation of an effort 
-e each to-morrow better than to-day. 


rous division 


Qur visit to the school at Mineral will long 
membered. If all the schools in Louisa 
r¢ neat as the one at Mineral, Friend West 


vell claim the banner. Spotless is the word. 


\Vhile it is a pleasure to find the environment 
tive and inviting, Mineral is not wanting 
uality of school work. Good teachers, after 
seen by the work in this school, are not a 
ixury, but a necessity. Superintendent West 
a Principal Coleman have increased our desire 
spend more time in Louisa. 


ISLE OF WIGHT COUNTY 
(Jur representative gives a glowing description 
s entertainment at Windsor. As much as he 
joved this, however, he was loudest in his 
ise of the good work that is being done in the 
|, even under unfavorable conditions, it 
‘very much over-crowded. With three years 
i well organized high school work, they expect 
dd the fourth year next session. 
he new brick building that is now under con- 
ruction would do credit to a much larger town 
Windsor. It is an evidence of the fing edu- 
tional spirit of a fine people. It is a monument 
their liberality and big-heartedness. 
Walter was found another building filled 
Virginia jewels. The school is well located 
is giving the people what they are determined 


to have —an adequate elementary training for 


All that need be said to prove the 


uditorium and that the literary societies expect 
juip the building. 


SOUTHAMPTON COUNTY 


e school at Ivor was found in good shape. 


my 
| | 
I 


Officers and teachers.are working in harmony 


1 common end. It was very encouragihg to 


note the progress which has been made in this 
ommunity, and it was left with a feeling of pride 
in the profession. 
tion is coming into her own. 


Surely the work of educa- 
Great things may 


be expected from Southampton. 
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GOOCHLAND COUNTY 


The school boards of this county are greatly 
exercised over losing the one and two-room fund, 
as the county has largely increased its rates of 
levy and assessment. <A with the 
board of supervisors was held on December 4th, 


conference 


at which a representative of the department ap- 
peared with a committee of the county school 
It was found to be impracticable to raise 
the rate of levy this year, but a very profitable 
day was spent at the Cardwell and Manakin 


board. 


schools. Cardwell was on the point of adding a 
new teacher, and at Manakin the inspector was 
brought in close touch with the work of the indus- 


trial supervisor for white schools. 


NANSEMOND AND SUFFOLK 
It is probable that two divisions will be carved 
out of the present Nansemond-Suffolk territory. 
This was the wish of the lamented DeJarnette, 
and a representative of the department attended 
a meeting in Suffolk on December 6th, to consider 
this plan. 


BUCKINGHAM COUNTY 


On December &th Superintendent Twyman, 
Principal Terrell and our genial host, Senator 
Sands Gayle, had everybody present at Gold Hill 
to talk education and rejoice in Virginia’s first 
dedication of a teacherage. The meeting was an 
all-day occasion of the best type, with intense 
games of basket-ball, a good dinner, and speaking 
both morning and afternoon. Professor David- 
son, of Richmond College, and one of the de- 
partment’s traveling staff, were the out-of-county 


speakers. 


LANCASTER AND NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTIES 


The splendid new three-room building at 


Weems, in Lancaster formally 
opened on December 13th, and this gave one of 


county, was 


our inspectors an opportunity to meet the active 
school workers of that enterprising community. 
The next day he also had the pleasure of organ- 
izing a school league at Poplar Mills, and ad- 
dressing both children and adults at Kilmarnock, 
closing the day with a large meeting at the 
“Standard School,” at Bluff Point, in Northum- 
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berland county. Superintendent Lewis was 
chauffeur, companion, fellow-speaker ; and on the 
evening of the second day it was his hospitable 
home that received and sheltered the weary 
travelers. The first evening was spent at the 
equally hospitable home of Trustee L. T. Buck, of 


Weems 


RUSSELL COUNTY 

The new year peripatetics of one of the mem- 
bers of the department opened most auspiciously 
with the splendid collection and public meeting 
at Lebanon. Let us get the picture in a few 
brief phrases — special activities of committee 
under leadership of Principal Wm. A. Anderson, 
Jr., and Chairman E. S. Finney, co-operation and 
liberal contribution of Superintendent H. W. 
Fugate, remarkable interest of county officers, 
with circuit judge among the leaders, preliminary 
contribution of about $6,000 increased to nearly 
$9,000 at this meeting, old dormitory repaired out 
of legislative appropriation for agricultural high 
schools, new administration building, costing 
$20,000. Verily, there is a new day coming at 


Lebanon. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


This is a county of strength and weakness, of 
poverty and riches. Some of the best high 
schools and consolidated schools in the State 
are found in this great county, Superintendent 
Hulvey having been one of the pioneers in 
the consolidation of schools; and yet the poor 
privileges of some of its remote or mountain 
schools are most appealing. Unfortunately the 
February blizzard kept our representative from 
reaching any of the communities last above 
mentioned, and his report based, as it is, largely 
upon his observations at Bridgewater, Broad- 
way and Dayton, is altogether favorable. He 
sridgewater, 
high and graded school work at Broadway and 


inspected high school work at 


primary work at Dayton. The singing at Day- 
ton left an impression that will always live in 
The inspector visited two two- 
room country schools, and was greatly inter- 


his memory. 


ested in their plans to improve present condi- 
tions. In fact, one of these schools was caught 
in the very act of erecting a new four-room 


house on one of the prettiest locations in the 
State. Fairview is its name, and fair will its 
view always remain. 

One of the novel features of the Rockingham 
trip was a banquet given by the high school 
boys of Harrisonburg. When boys turn to the 
school for recreation and social pleasures one 
may feel assured that clean living and high 
thinking are real features of the young life the) 


are living. 


WARREN COUNTY 


A day spent in Front Royal and Front Royal 
District brought a warmth of welcome that 
quite atoned for the dreadful blasts of Old 
Boreas. High school, normal training and ele- 
mentary school work was inspected in the 
Front Royal School, and work of all kinds in 
the three one-room schools taught by Misses 
Miller, Bodmer and Bass. The Normal Train 
ing School at Front Royal has accomplished 
much in the way of supplying teachers for 
Warren county. The schools there are dis 
tinctly on the up grade, and the Front Royal 
School itself is an illustration of the fact that 
doing good helps the doer fully as much as 
the beneficiary. 
march of progress in that school, and wherever 


Vigorous activity marks the 


one turns he finds some evidence of real vitality 
in the renovation of old floors, the adornment 
of neglected walls, the introduction of new 
methods, and the up-reaching for higher stand- 
ards. Our inspector also speaks in high terms 
of Superintendent Leach’s careful management 
of the school finances. He has had some pecu- 
liarly difficult situations to deal with, and has 
never faltered or lost hope. 


RAPPAHANNOCK COUNTY 

This gem of the mountains has never had its 
sacred soil polluted by the tread of the iron 
horse, but its people are determined that its 
schools shall be first class in every respect, even 
though they have none of the highly-prized 
revenue from railroads. Our inspector atten ed 
a meeting of the teachers which was held at 
Washington (affectionately styled 
Washington”) on February toth. The teach- 


ers of Rappahannock hold a meeting ev«ry 


“Little 


con) 
no s 
and 
toa 
far 

thar 
wea 
S\ St 
indi 


in t 








month, and Superintendent Booton finds him- 
<elf aided by this spirit among the teachers and 
materially assisted by the leadership of such 
men as Principals Mitchell and Bradford. The 
trustees also take a great interest in these 
meciings, and several were in attendance at 
“Little Washington.” 


TAZEWELL COUNTY 


(ne of the largest mid-winter gatherings of 
teachers was the Tazewell meeting of January 
sth and Oth. The discussions, particularly in 
the high school section, were full of snap and 
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vigor. Nor were the elementary teachers afraid 
to express their views after they were well 
started and had become used to the large num- 
ber of visitors. The inspector who attended 
this meeting had the pleasure of visiting both 
sections, and a large number of teachers and 
citizens assembled to hear him at 7:15 P. M., in 
order that he might catch the 9:00 o'clock train 
for Richmond. The firm guidance of Superin- 
tendent Thompson, the active interest of the 
trustees, the leadership of principals of both 
sexes and the zeal of the teachers are the out- 
standing features of the school work in Taze 
well. 


Virginia State Teachers’ Association—For What 
Does It Stand? 


J. L. JARMAN, President State Teachers’ Association 


\lthough quoted and applied until it has be- 
come a platitude, the statement that a chain is 
0 stronger than its weakest link still holds true 
and may, in a rather modified degree, be applied 
toa State’s teaching force. While we do not go so 
far as to say that a teaching force is no stronger 
than its weakest unit, we do maintain that every 
unit in the system tends to weaken the 
system, and we further hold, that every unit is 
individually responsible for the educational work 
in the field, be it large or small, in which he or 


she may be engaged. 


weak 


\n association with more than eight thousand 
members can be a powerful factor in the upli': 
of a State; the public school teacher wields an in- 
fluence that is incalculably far-reaching and when 
she comes to a realization of the fact that her 
work lies both within and without the class room, 
then will the Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion becomes a power for good indeed. 

\\Vhile it is a foregone conclusion that the 
eachers in the Virginia schools feel a deep inter- 
est in the work which they have in hand, still, if 
their interest rises to the point of enthusiasm 

they rise to a sufficient height to have their 





horizon so enlarged as to take in the work of ou~ 
educational system as a whole — then will great 
things be accomplished. 


One of the phases of school work that is greatly 
interesting the administration of the association 
at the present time, is that of rural supervision 
in our schools. It is impossible for a division 
superintendent — be he ever so capable — to give 
the proper amount of supervision to the pupils 
and help to the teachers, that can be given by a 
trained supervisor who devotes her entire time 
to the work. When we have rural school super- 
visors as assistants to every division superin- 
tendent who has rural schools in charge, we will 
have made a long and helpful step forward. 

One great difficulty with which supervisors 
have to contend is the mistaken attitude towards 
them that is assumed by some teachers, who, in- 
stead of profiting to the utmost by the assistance 
that might be theirs, rather resent suggestions 
and friendly criticisms from the supervisor — 
and thus demonstrate their own smallness. 


One supervisor in a large county would be in- 
adequate, there should be one for each school 
district. With this number, the supervisor should 
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be able to visit each teacher at least twice in the 
month and hold a conference with all of her 
teachers once a month. In the conference many 
school problems could be discussed and solved 
and work planned ahead so that all schools in the 
district would be working in concert. The more 
assistance of this kind that a teacher receives, the 
more efficient is her work; the more efficient her 
work, the better pleased are the patrons of the 
school and the more chance there is for an 
increase in her salary. The teacher who 1s con- 
tent to obtain her certificate and her position and 
simply follow the letter of the law, doing her 
work from day to day in a mechanical way, tak- 
ing no thought for the things outside of her 
school room, stands a poor chance for advance- 
ment. On the other hand, the teacher who 1s 
wide-awake and alive to every suggestion that 
may be of service to her in her work, who identi 
fies herself with the work of the community, who 
seeks through her supervisor the solution of dif- 
ficulties that come up in her work—such a 
teacher 1s blessing to the neighborhood and 
her patrons may rest assured that as she grows in 
I 


efficiency there is less and less waste of time and 


money in the conduct of their school. 

Not only is the rural supervisor of great as- 
sistance to the teachers, but to the entire com- 
munity ; she is useful in organization among the 
teachers, in fostering among them an esprit de 
corps, and her position of leadership puts her at 
the command of all forces in the county which 
tend towards its upbuilding — such as the civic 
league, the corn club, canning club, health work, 
etc. She also makes possible the introduction of 
industrial work and domestic science in the rural 
schools, thus enriching the course, vitalizing the 
work and correlating it with the life interests of 


the community. 


Some may object to the supervisor on the 
ground of expense, whereas, any real economic 
view of the matter will convince that money ex. 
pended in this way will give larger returns than 
that expended in any other way on rural school 
work and every added efficiency of the individual 
teacher proves a real saving. What every county 
in the State needs is efficient teachers, and el 
gardless of how well trained they may be, they 
can still profit by helpful suggestions and con- 
ferences. 

Conditions in our State have been such in the 
past as to make necessary the employment of 
teachers with low grade certificates, but. the 
standard has been gradually raised. The third 
grade certificate has been done away with and 
the State Teachers’ Association has passed a reso- 
lution requesting that the State Board of Educa- 
tion eliminate the second grade certificate as soon 
as practicable. When this is accomplished, the 
lowest certificate in the State will be the first 
grade certificate and ample provision has been 
made by the State Board for professionalizing 
this certificate through professional courses in 
summer schools. All teachers should welcome 
this opportunity for better equipping themselves 
for the work of their profession and until all 
teachers come to regard their work as a profes- 
sion they canot expect the general public to so 
regard it, or to pay salaries commensurate with 
the qualifications of the teacher. 

The teachers of the State, through their asso- 
ciation, are asking for these things and there ts 
no doubt that their voice will be heard and that 
the State Board of Education will gladly respond 
to any standard they may set and do all in their 
power for the advancement of the cause in the 


State. 
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The Department of Principles of Teaching and Study 





THE TEACHER’S HEALTH—Continued 





ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, University of Virginia 





II. RECREATION 


‘ relaxation aims to provide rest and quiet 
ny to the over-taxed organism, recrea- 
irposes chiefly to restore energy and en- 
ce by a more active exercise of the organs 
essary to strength and large supply of 
force. Any means employed to regain 
e and muscle balance might be termed 
reation, the re-creating of power, but as here 
used the term denotes those activities usually 
ded under the title sports or physical exer- 
cise. By means of recreation the tension and 
of living are reduced, man becomes a 
It is hardly necessary to spend much 
discussing these well-known items, but 
ay be an advantage to consider in some 
letail a few of the methods helpful to the re- 
val of bodily and nerve strength. 
i. Walking. This is regarded by many physi- 
ians and physical directors as, everything con- 
sidered, the best of all physical exercises. It re- 
juires no expenditure for elaborate equipment, 
ss one chooses to purchase heavy walking 
sweater and a general outfit for care- 
walking. It provides abundant variety 
ene, especially in the country. It brings 
into play practically all of the more import- 


0 ~ 


nt muscles. It stimulates blood circulation. 
juires little or no eye strain. It calls for 
deep breathing. 


(here are various kinds of walking. Rush- 
ing to meet an engagement or catch a train 
is more fatiguing than recreative. It contains 

clement of worry or anxiety that can 
be deemed healthful. Strolling as on 
a fine Sunday afternoon is a delightful mean 
It is care-free and may prove fas- 


hardly 


of relaxing. 


cinatingly social in its pauses for friendly 
greetings with passers by. The fast, vigorous, 





not hurried, walk (of which cross-country 
walking is the best type) is the most recrea- 
tional. It stimulates circulation, and, in gen- 
eral, provides for the toning up of one’s entire 
organism. This is true, especially where one 
walks on a brisk wintry or autumn day, full of 
ozone and glome as a Scotch friend of mine de- 
scribes it. It is needless to add that strolling or 


walking on a hot day is to be avoided. 


Tue IMportTANceE OF DEEP BREATHING 


It is a platitude (but one too frequently ignored 
in daily exercise) that pure air is fundamental to 
the generation of robust health. Deep breathing 
is important because by this means we take in 
large quantities of air and give the fresh oxygen 
a larger opportunity to affect the lungs. Man 
breathes about twelve hundred times per hour 
and inhales approximately six hundred gallons of 
air an hour, or about twenty-four thousand gal- 
lons per day. If much of this is polluted it is 
evident that the organism is being denied the 
amount essential to the best type of health. The 
oxygen of the air contains the electric force which 
is generally believed to be the great vital principle 
and power of living. During inspiration the 
oxygen is retained or separated by the lungs from 
nitrogen and is transmitted to the venous blood, 
while nitrogen is expelled from the lungs in the 
condition of carbonic acid gas. An adult exhales 
about six gallons of this gas per hour. In twenty- 
four hours the lungs discharge about fifteen 
ounces of volatile matter and the skin, in the same 
time, thirty ounces. 

The skin, which is also engaged in the act of 
respiration, is covered with small scales (as on a 
fish) but so minute that a single grain of sand 
would cover one hundred and fifty of them. But 
small as they are each scale covers five hundred 
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pores! Through these pores perspiration comes 
forth, carrying along carbonic acid gas and other 
poisonous materials. The skin imbibes oxygen, 
as do the lungs, and expels carbon as the lungs do. 
Because the skin, with its miles of living tubes 
and countless numbers of pores, emitting poison- 
ous substances every hour, is so vitally concerned 
in the general function of breathing it needs 
careful protection. When the atmosphere is 
loaded with moisture and when this moisture is 
mingled with great cold or with intense heat, the 
skin cannot co-operate with the lungs as effec- 
tively as when the air is crisp and normally dry. 
Heavy and close atmosphere, therefore, prevents 
regular skin and lung excreting and the inevitable 
result is weariness and depression. 
In deep breathing the processes just described 
accelerated. Purer blood 
The pink in the cheek, the 


are invigorated or 
rushes to the surface. 
sparkle in the eye, the sensation of leaping alert- 
ness are the well known results of this normal 
replenishing of the organism. 


2. Various FormMs OF OutTpoor Sports 


In addition to walking, but never as a substitute 
for it, there are the well known physical exercises, 
combined with the exhilarating factor of competi- 
tion or rivalry. Golf, tennis, basket-ball, lacrosse, 
quoits, bowling—any one of these supplies 
energy and helps one to forget the day’s problems. 
Golf is becoming most popular. One can play it 
alone, it is not too strenuous, and it entails much 
walking. Probably no sport is so convenient and 
all satisfying for the teacher as this great Scotch 
game. 

Horseback riding, canoeing, rowing, sailing, 
swimming, skating (ice and roller), and motoring 
are not perhaps so available for most teachers. 
3ut there can be no question of their recreational 
value. If indulged in moderately (and all recrea- 
tion implies moderation) they lead one away from 
the problems of school work, without enervating 
or fatiguing the nervous system. Camping is 
It has 
become in the last few years part of the training 


another wholesome form of recreation. 


of the young as they are organized in Boy Scouts, 
Camp-Fire Girls, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
groups. Most camping is limited to the summer 


vacation period for obvious reasons. It is not 


impossible, however, to indulge in this primitive 
mode of living over Saturday and Sunday, not 
every week, of course, but at least once a month, 
In company with a small and congenial number 
of comrades, among whom it would be well to 
include persons who are not teachers, one cap 
romp and play as a child, unhampered by social 
conventions, unmolested by vocational cares. There 
probably is no school community wholly removed 
from fairly easy contact with desirable camping 
sites. 

In the light of my own experience, and that of 
many friends, it seems necessary to caution the 
inexperienced camper against a too sentimental 
attitude toward this form of recreation. Roughing 
it may prove to be anything but restful. To make 
camping purposely hard and _ ultra-primitive is 
not only burdensome, but wasteful of time as well. 
A reasonable amount of the ordinary conven- 
iences of living is proper, even in the forest 
primeval or along the seashore. The joy of camp- 
ing lies not in sentimental imitation of primitive 
customs, but in the glad, free communion of na- 
ture speaking “her varied language ;” and also in 
the tramping, the fishing, chatting, and general 
escape from the customary modes of life. And 
this fling away from conventions can be repeated 
quite frequently during the year, even in winter. 


3. AVOCATIONS OR HOBBIES 


Probably most people have more than one 
talent. Nature requires a prodigal, rather than 
a miserly provision of human ability. Some of 
us, doubtless, would have succeeded better and 
would be happier if circumstances had directed 
our choice of career differently, making our 
avocations the trunk line activity, and our present 
calling spurs running into delightful pastimes. 
However this may be, each one of us needs an 
avocation, we need to ride a hobby over the fields 
of instinct and imagination. It was Aristotle who 
believed that education should train the individual 
The te cher 
may smile and half-audibly think that this word 
“leisure” does not belong to school teaching. But 


to make proper use of his leisure. 


the teacher can acquire a large amount of Icisure 
by changing the ordinary conception of teacliing 

e . . . a 
In fact, the time is fast aproaching when schoo! 


boards will be just as careful of the teachers 


Jeisu 


conc 


the 
of 
will 
Star 
typ 
age 


The 











.s the most modern and humane business 


i 
jeisur' 
concerns are of their employees’. 

Nec lless to say, one’s hobby should be quite 
jiffercut from one’s calling. Napoleon spent 


much of his leisure time making cats’ cradles out 
of hanks of string. King George V has helped to 
make his collection of stamps the finest in the 


world. Hobbies are like splendid riding horses. 
There is no joy in riding a dray horse. The 
teacher of science might profitably make a special 
study of the modern drama. The English teacher 


would find gardening or some form of plastic art 
recreational. And there is always music and 
photography, both capable of infinite enjoyment. 
Sometimes it is by one’s avocation that fame and 
ereater power of service come. F. Hopkinson 
Smith excelled as a novelist, a painter, an 
architect. His versatility was a_ three-fold 
application of the creative imagination. But 
versatility is not necessary to the real enjoy- 
ment of an avocation. Anything that is the 
expression of a deep interest, and which is pur- 
sued wholly for its own sake, apart from any 

cial consideration, might be called a hobby. 
But in addition to this, a hobby or an avocation 
is the outlet for deep emotional currents that defy 
routine and organization, but require freedom for 
their mighty rush. Whatever these currents in 
your life may be, they exercise untold influence, 
not only on your health, but they serve to 
strengthen your power for the vocation you have 

your own. 

ii the avocation has some relationship to one’s 
calling, both, of course, are greatly helped. 
Photography can correlate easily with history, 
English literature, geography or general science. 
Music ean form similar correlations. Textiles, 
manual pursuits of various kinds can illumine 
English literature, history and science. 


RECREATIONAL THINKING 
> 


The foregoing paragraphs have sought to call 
the teacher’s attention to certain physical means 
of restored nervous strength. Their significance 
will not be discounted by any teacher who under- 
stands the meaning of health. In addition to these 


types of recreation, there is a field of restorative 
agencies that may be called recreational thinking. 
The variety of mental associations, the several 
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purposes and volitional urgings affect the quality 
and the result of our mental effort. The ancient 
sage was altogether right in his aphorism —as a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he; the Hebrews 
using “heart” in the same sense as we use mind. 
Measureless are the possibilities for health in the 
proper organization and end of our thoughts. 





Fortunately, it is no longer necessary to argue 
in behalf of the influence exerted by the mind on 
bodily vigor. Sound health and sane thinking 
are two sides of a fundamental necessity. The 
student of only elementary physiology under- 
stands that jealousy, envy, acute self-interest or 
hypochondria (sometimes called enlarged egoism) 
affect the liver and the spleen. Of equal power 
for ill are anger, fear, worry, in their serious 
disturbance of the kidneys. Medical case-books 
show that many persons suffer from cancer of the 
breast and uterine cancer caused by excessive 
anxiety. Worry has in its train also jaundice. 
Violent outbursts of temper, continued irrita- 
bility, and the scolding habit retard digestion and 
make ugly the finest complexion. All of us know 
how a telegram upsets our nervous system, either 
by its very presence or by its contents of sorrow 
or of sudden joy. Medical science and general ex- 
perience vouch for the fact that skin eruption 
may be caused by emotional states. 


We all know otherwise charming companions 
who are prone to dwell upon their ailments. They 
will read medical books, attend lectures on vari- 
ous diseases and from among the many symptoms 
be sure to find some that are exactly like their 
own, and even may find a certain gleeful satis- 
faction to see their troubles so accurately dis- 
cussed. If there is a family history of disease 
many people will worry over the slightest ailment 
as perhaps another outcropping of the fatal 
tendency. If you think of your troubles, brood 
upon them, gloat over them, dissect them, study 
them microscopically, be sure that by this con- 
stant association you will feed the incipient sus- 
picion of an ailment until it becomes a monstrous 
demon of death. If you cease effort, remain home 
from school, break engagements every time you 
feel an ache, or pain, or weakening of strength 
you will soon acquire the invalid’s look and voice 
and feebleness. 
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Susceptibility to contagious diseases depends 
very largely on the mental condition. One may 
work in an epidemic and by courageous absorb- 
ing work remain immune. A story is told of a 
young lady, who, while at a theatre with her 
fiance, suddenly felt faint. Her fiance who was 
a young doctor directed her to place in her mouth 
a small tabloid, which he gave her, but under 
no circumstances to swallow it. Soon she felt 
much better. Upon her return home she found 
that the magic curative was only —a button! 

There is a tremendous power in willing to be 
well. Suggest vigor. Forget that you ever can 
become sick. Probably half of the small aches 
and pains and feelings of distress that come and 
go throughout a week could be quickly removed 
by rubbing the affected parts, taking a few min- 
utes’ calisthenics and reading some nonsense 
novel or a copy of a humorous periodical. Faith, 
hope, the sense of being well, the determination 
to believe your physical troubles are minor and 
only passing, will conquer most incipient diseases 
and will keep from your life a number of others. 
A “sick headache” is often easily cured by better 
ventilation, a reduction of soda-water and bon- 
bons. Probably other troubles could be cured by 
a wiser wardrobe. 

Think health, cultivate the health habit. Be 
rational in your study of your organic functions. 
In all probability a very hearty meal at night, plus 
a pound of bon-bons, an hour and a half at the 
movies, a midnight lunch of olive sandwiches, 
nuts and some nut-fudge, together with a heated 
discussion concerning your worst pupils, and the 
small salary you receive, and the “terrible” prin- 


cipal you serve under, and the “gloomy” town 
you live in, and the “awful” school building you 
work in, etc., ad nauseam; probably, I repeat, 
this combination of conditions will give you a 
violent headache the next day, and will intensify 
your pessimism and aid in destroying your win- 


some personality. 
SUMMARY 


The organism requires, not only relaxation, but 
daily exercise in the outdoors, where the instinct 
of play finds a variety of opportunities for ex- 
pression. Out-of-door sports, as we all know, 


are only responses to the inborn need of play. 


Any good book on sports can supply information 
about the details of these forms of recreation, 
Play must, however, be used moderately, other- 
wise it becomes as fatiguing and destructive as 
ceaseless work. 

The cultivation of hobbies are another cd velop- 
ment of the play instinct. All of us need them 
and, if possible, should make them contribute to 
our main vocation. This, however, is not always 
possible. Sometimes it is even wiser to select - 
avocation wholly dissimilar from our main call- 
ing, this being true especially if we are prone to 
indulge too freely in sedentary forms of life. A 
hobby that takes us out of doors, such as botany, 
or gardening, photography, dog fancying, raising 
pigeons, geology, a study of moths as in the 
“Girl of the Limberlost,” becomes invaluable 
under such conditions. And what has been said 
briefly about recreational thinking, the determina- 
tion to think ourselves well, to form the health 
habit, to will normal living, needs careful reflec- 
tion and daily practice on the part of every 


teacher. 


PRESERVED THE EQUILIBRIUM 
Native—There are the Oldboy twins. They are 08 
years old. 
Stranger—To what do they credit their long lives? 
Native—One ’cause he used terbacker, and one ‘cause 
he never used it—Chicago News. 


PROBABLY NOT 
“They say George has brain fever.” 


“Nonsense! Can an angleworm have water on the 


knee ?”—l‘arm and Fireside. 


LITERAL 


Indignant Customer—You told me these colors were 


fast, and look at this piece I’ve washed! 
Urbane Clerk—Of course they’re fast colors, madam 
Don’t you see for yourself how they run?—Ba r 


American. 


PATERNAL IGNORANCE 


Lots of woe to father comes, 
And he feels an utter fool 
When he cannot do the sums 


They give his boy at school. 
—Kansas City Jou 
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History of the Williams’ Building Act 


By J. D. EGGLESTON, Presidenf of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
In University Alumni Bulletin 


| have been asked by the editor of The Alumni 
i: to give a history of the Williams’ Build- 
t; an act passed by the General Assembly 
4) permitting the Literary Fund to be used, 
certain conditions, to erect public school 
es in Virginia. 

\\hat led up to the passage of this act can 
best be explained by the correspondence which 
place between Professor Charles G. Maphis, 
now of the University of Virginia, and myself 
he winter of 1905-06. Professor Maphis 
then one of the five members of the State 

Board of examiners and Instructors. 
in the platform on which I made my canvass 
for State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
igo05, 1 advocated State aid, through loans 
the State treasury, for the encouragement 
the erection of good school buildings, properly 
ventilated and lighted. The plan I had in mind 
what was known as the “North Carolina 
lan.” The State Board of Education of North 
Carolina had funds secured from sale of swamp 
ds, which were loaned to local school districts 
huilding school-houses. The plan I had 
iew was that the General Assembly should 
side from the State treasury a sum of money, 
not exceeding $200,000, to loan to school districts 


ta low rate of interest on long time, the State 
Board of Education to have the authority to ap- 
prove the location, plans, and specifications of 


school-houses borrowing money from this fund. 

lhe suggestion offered by Professor Maphis 
led to the use of the Literary Fund for this pur- 
pose, and, as can be seen, enabled the local school 
listricts to have a practically unlimited fund from 
which to draw. 

The following correspondence clearly sets forth 
Professor Maphis’s suggestion : 


CHARLETTESVILLE, VA., Nov. 22, 1905. 


How. J. D. Eacreston, Worsham, Virginia. 


My Dear Sir: 
| note with pleasure an extract from a Norfolk 
paper which states that you are in favor of the 


North Carolina plan for providing better school- 
houses. 

It is my firm conviction, based on my observa- 
tion of the buildings in the portion of my circuit 
which I have visited, that nothing would stimu- 
late the interest of the patrons, teachers, and 
pupils more than attractive, comfortable school 
buildings and inviting school grounds. 

Nothing would be a greater incentive to the 
consolidation of schools, nothing would lead to 
a livelier interest on the part of the citizens of 
the community. The people need some quick 
and concrete evidence of school improvement, 
something a little more tangible than talk, that 
will draw forth from themselves some effort in 
behalf of the schools. 

I sincerely hope that it is your purpose to 
frame the bill along the lines of the North Caro- 
lina law and to have it proposed for passage at 
the next meeting of the Legislature. No other 
measure that you could propose would, in my 
opinion, stimulate interest in public schools to 
greater degree than this one. 

Hoping that I may have the pleasure of talk- 
ing this matter over with you at the Lynchburg 
meeting, I am 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) C. G. Mapuis. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Nov. 26, 1905. 


Mr. Cuas. G. Mapnis, 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Dear Mr. Maphis: 

Your letter of November 22nd has been for- 
warded to me from Worsham, Virginia, and I- 
am glad to have so strong an endorsement of 
one of the measures which I wish to see put into 
operation by the next Legislature. 

I am convinced that the plan for providing 
better school-houses is a practical one. The 
strength of it is that it will operate quickly; be 
under the immediate supervision of the State 
Department, result in no loss whatever to the 
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State, and give to the school district a reasonable 
time in which to repay the loans at a reasonable 
rate of interest. I trust that you will push it as 
As you say, people need some 
quick and concrete evidence of school improve- 
ment, “something a little more tangible than talk.” 
The truth is, the people of Virginia are sick and 
tired of talk, and they wish to see something done. 


much as you can. 


The young men are the ones who must do this 
If a dozen of us 
could get together on a few things that we agree 


work of improving the schools. 


upon, we could push Virginia to the very front 
in public education. 
do it. 


Let us get together and 


I feel sure that you will not lend yourself to 
measures which are impractical at present, but 
which will be pushed by people with the best of 
We should cross our first bridge before 
we attempt to cross the fourth or fifth. 


motives. 


I am here resting from the effects of the cam- 
paign and from a deep cold contracted about a 
week ago. 

Hoping to meet you at Lynchburg, and with 
best wishes, I am 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed ) J. D. EaGGLeston, Jr. 


WorsHaAM, Va., January 4, 1906. 


Mr. Cuas. G. MAPHIs, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Dear Mr. Maphis: 


I have been under the impression that I an- 
swered your valued favor of the 22nd of Novem- 
ber, but in arranging my files I find no record 


of an answer. If I overlooked it, I beg to assure 


you that it was not intentional. Your letter 
reached me at Asheville, where I was ill with 
grippe. 


I am glad to get your testimony as to the value 
the building loan fund would be to your circuit. 
There will be decided opposition to the plan on 
the ground that it is taking the State into the 
banking business, is “socialistic,” etc. I wish you 
would send to State Superintendent Joyner for 
his report on how this fund has worked in North 
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Carolina. It is a splendid document for our side 
of this matter. His address is Raleigh. Be 5, 
good as to “touch up” any legislators from your 
county and section on this subject. 
With best wishes, 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed) J. D. EaGLeston, Jx. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Jan. 9, 1906. 


Hon. J. D. EGGLEsTon, 
Richmond, Va. 


Dear Mr. Eggleston: 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 4th inst. 
No apology is due me for not answering my 
letter to you of the 22nd of November, for | 
received a very prompt and satisfactory reply. 
I am much gratified to know that you are so 
deeply interested in the passage of the school 
building loan fund bill. I wish most heartily to 
see such a measure pass this Legislature, and in 
your absence I undertook to bring the matter 
before the Legislative Committee of the State 
Board of Education last Tuesday night. I had 
not made myself familiar with the details of the 
law as in operation in North Carolina, nor with 
the statistics showing the results in the State, and 
so could do nothing more than outline the plan 
in a general way. I learn from Dr. Kent that both 
the other members of the committee were pro- 
nounced in their opposition to the measure in 
their discussion of it the next day. I also hear 
and ————— are 
strongly opposed to it and claim that it is uncon- 


that both Senators 


stitutional. 

I have written to Superintendent Joyner jor a 
copy of the North Carolina law and also his re- 
port as to its working and will make the best use 
of it possible. I will go over it thoroughly with 
Dr. Kent before the next meeting of the com- 
mittee on the 11th. I had a talk with our repre- 
sentative on the subject yesterday. If this State 
objects to going in the banking business, it need 
not charge any interest on loans. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Cuas. G. MAPHIS 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Jan. 11, 1906. 


|. D. EGGLeston, 
Richmond, Va. 


Hon 


Dear Mr. Eggleston: 

| received the report of Superintendent Joyner 
yesterday and from it I note that the loan fund 
which is set aside in North Carolina belongs to 
the educational funds and is derived from the 
sale of swamp lands and other sources — in other 
the fund corresponds to our Literary 


1 


WOTds, 


Fu 

Now it occurred to me, and I have no doubt 
you have thought of it too, that inasmuch as our 
Literary Fund has to be invested where it will 


produce an income, it might just as well be lent 
to the counties of the State at the rate of interest 
it is now producing, and thus be made to serve 
the schools in a double capacity. The safety of 
the fund would not be impaired, for Superin- 
tendent Joyner very plainly shows that there has 
not been a single default in the payment in North 
Carolina, and if there were, the loan fund is so 
protected that the State can take the revenues 
belonging to the county for such payments. If 
this fund were used, I cannot see where the ob- 
jections which have been raised would obtain. 
No new fund or appropriation would be made, 
but the schools would be permitted to make a 
louble use of funds which already belong to them. 

\Vithout some help of this sort it will be a long 
time until school districts can raise funds enough 
to build suitable houses. 

| called Dr. Kent’s attention to this feature 
to-day and he thought well of it. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed ) Cuas. G. Mapuis. 

January 17, 1906. 
\Ir. Cuas. G. Mapuis, 

'‘xaminer and Inspector, 

Charlottesville, Va. 

Dear Mr. Maphis: 

| believe that the suggestion in your letter of 


January 11th is the proper solution of the “School 
Building Fund” matter. Strange to say, I had 


not thought of that solution of the question. I 
believe that by skillful management we can get a 
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satisfactory bill through the General Assembly. 
I have mentioned the matter to a number of 
Senators and members of the House, and every 
one has heartily endorsed the scheme. There will, 
of course, be objection. I hope to draw the bill 
within the next two or three days and have it 
introduced. If the General Assembly passes the 
bill, the State will be under deep obligations to 
you for your suggestion of a solution which made 
its passage possible. 
With best wishes, | am 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed ) J. D. EGGLeston, Jr. 


In a recent letter to Professor Maphis in refer- 
ence to this act, I said: “We evidently moved 
along the same lines, but independently of each 
other ; we both felt and longed for the same thing. 
I presented a solution which was limited; you 
came forward with one which was in every way 
preferable.” 

Immediately upon the receipt of Professor 
Maphis’s letter of January 11, 1906, I took it to 
Judge Martin Williams, then a representative 
from Giles county in the House of Delegates, and 
he at once endorsed the idea. He had already 
shown marked interest in the effort to secure 
funds from the State Treasury for this purpose. 
Judge Williams asked me to draw the act and 
stated that he would take pleasure in introducing 
it and doing his utmost to secure its passage. At 
my request, the Hon. D. Q. Eggleston, then Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, drew the act, which 
Judge Williams introduced, and it was passed, 
not without some sharp opposition. 

Language fails me when I attempt to give an 
estimate of the value of this building act to the 
cause of public education in Virginia. 

In a letter to me from the Hon. Rosewell Page, 
Second Auditor of Virginia and Accountant of 
the Literary Fund, he encloses a statement show- 
ing in detail the growth of loans under this act. 
Mr. Page says: “It is a marvelous record and 
the excellent school-houses all over the Common- 
wealth, which have been built from this fund, 
attest in a striking way the efficiency of this con- 
structive piece of legislation in which all who had 
any interest in its institution may take pride. 
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“In the report sent you, will be found a detailed 


statement by districts of the standing of the 
School Loans Act with every district in the 


Commonwealth which has taken advantage of its 
provisions. I don’t believe that there is a single 


district in the whole State which will not meet 


its obligations; although a very few, owing to 
local conditions, have gotten a little behind. 
“Not only has the school system been benefited 
by the construction of the above mentioned excel- 
lent buildings now found in every county of the 
State e which have been built as the 
result of the Williams Act, assisted by local con- 
a like amount; but the Literary 


cept tour, 


tributions of 
Fund has during that period received $197,331.89 
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investment fund all of the original $200,000 whic! 
was necessary for the institution of the act, ex. 
cept $17,000 which | believe the Board of Educa. 
tion will be in a position to restore during th 


current year.” 


It is a great pleasure to me to furnish to Th, 
Alumni Bulletin the history of the prominent 
part taken by Professor Maphis in the prepara- 
tion of this act. In this connection it is not out 
of place to say that the work done by the five 
State School Examiners and Inspectors during 
my administration as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was remarkable in every way, 


No page of our educational history could be 














in interest and there has been restored to the — brighter. 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE GROWTH OF THE LOANS FROM THE LITERARY FUND TO THE SEVERAL SCHOOL Districts 
OF THE State UNpderR THE WrtitAms’ Act (Act oF 1906) As oF OCTOBER IST, IQI6 
Amount Lo ) Amount Paip on LOANS ADDITIONS 
Dr EacH YEAI Durinc EAcH YEAR DuriInG EacH YEAR 
EQOO 5 s.0 »+-) 25,950 00 PO itoicaieewoeeened - NS ssc latovesnverewtente $ 25,950 00 
1907 60.800 00 Lt eee Ea ae 2,257 50 oo. A eer 07,551 | 
1908... 170,150 00 OMI os oegnsvs bw tawie ore 9,200 00 WIR ec ca'c.c one enh 160,949 10 
0003.3: : 175,450 00 BOG eo ciancieveunsa as 23.351 78 ORD eed aaasca siren 152,098 22 
IQIO. : 122,319 50 OIG... om cinck ones 35,995 08 BOBO. oo cnignwsaiemes 86,324 42 
i | ee 162,750 OO es 40,550 39 PORE avec euicas 115,599 O1 
IQI2. 161,450 OO LL a Pe 79,947 12 DORs 5c iascis eos oe eiass 81,502 8& 
i9lt... 178,162 00 ee 70,854 65 | > Sea ee 107,307 
cc, ; 152,887 50 a re 84,535 26 PE i cesasaeane 68,352 24 
IQIS. 150,121 00 eae ae 103,032 21 Paid oo Wie Slew are 52,405 
1Q10 148,777 50 BO Ga ciexeceeun 105,097 14 POP ps5 do eteneinn 43,050 
$1,523,826 50 *$561,722 03 *$962,104 4 
INTEREST COLLECTED ON LOANS AND APPLIED TO THE SUPPORT OF THE SYSTEM. 
\s OF OCTOBER IST, 1916 
| 1907 sees eth See ae Ta Van ao Saregama a cn IES La a 903 00 
BUN aha ns BEN oars ca RACES a asa alan Ie LRTI ev gE INI I drab nis a eae 3,006 26 
B SIPOIUNRIS Noes aa poccavcoie occ tp olor magia orate Leslvarses aiwise tava wre Secs bana Se ea anita cats ocean a eu shes 9,463 24 
MME Tie ao Wires on Socks beater racerae re aUa a a OORT ERO ERURIANIID Ate 76s wclare TSee iatcae a 17,097 49 
ASIN Pav chi okt tere races pes lice ar ghee STAID GaN rea ra tame OISe rani Dna GhaTeRe nea Nioeaior 19,070 12 
MERGE cas ava hip Sie dia aveie RFs ase trawe ae arahe bla ere gin aca SHE a do Meee aise atone 28,972 21 
a gear nS es Fa piiarc a we eV SSENASE GENE oF yim OLB elie eS sTaNT acai lata ale nie wane ee oree 28,223 52 
ANI sg Rist ache aro erect Stone ginal SIAR IEG ET NSE Pee cia ees 31,566 15 
De eka seer vine d cc vires tartare tag etn oar oreo diate tata rar ate Seo ie Mecha a Sita Col SOP a erg estate 29,847 96 
RM rac sre a re eee aemulie fara tar occas esa tea aa wine io Le va nor erent a a Rena rao ranula voNaL slic ommuwlaarens 28,581 94 


* $15,855 novated. 





Since June 2oth, 1914, rate reduced from 5 and 4 to 4 and 3 per cent. 
(Signed ) 
Second Auditor of Virginia and 

Accountant of the Literary Fund. 


$197,331 80 


ROSEWELL PAGE, 
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Literature and Language 





SARAH C. BROOKS of Richmond City Normal School 
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ADiison 








To the reat brownhouse where the Flow % dwell,Came the rain with its tap, tap, tap! 


And whis pered Vio let ,SnowdropKoseYour pret Ly eyes you must now un close 
;, a 


From your long, long wintry nap from your long.long win try nap! Said the rain with its tap,tap, tap! 





From the doors they peeped with a timid grace, Then all came nodding their heads so gay, 
Just to answer this tap, tap, tap! And they said, ‘We've had our nap! 
Miss Snowdrop courtesied a sweet “Good-day,” Thank you, rain, for your tap, tap, tap!” 


—Songs and Games for Little Ones. 
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Waiting to Grow 


Little white snowdrop, just waking up, 

Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup ; 

Think of the flowers that are under the snow 
Waiting to grow! 

Think of what hosts of queer little seeds, 

Of flowers and mosses and ferns and weeds, 

Are under the ice and the leaves and the snow, 


Waiting to grow! 


Think of the roots getting ready to sprout, 
Reaching their slender brown fingers about, 
Under the ice and the leaves and the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 

Only a month, or a few weeks more 
Will they have to wait behind that door ; 
Listen and watch, for they are below, 
Waiting to grow! 


- -~Selected. 


Treatment 


Winter is a period of sleep and recuperation, 
and not a time of death, as the dreary aspect of 
nature tends to influence us to believe, and it 
is important to keep this fact alive in the con- 
sciousness of children. The bees are out every 
warm sunny day, not so much to seek food as 
to cleanse their bodies of the accumulated poisons 
incidental to indoor detention. Squirrels hiber- 
nate but seldom here in Virginia. 


All these 


patent; but with the plant world we are neces- 


Birds remain all winter. facts are 


sarily less familiar. Few of us know how early 
skunk cabbage blossoms, or arbutus, or Dutch- 
man’s pipes. How much less do we know of the 


inconspicuous spores, seeds and roots “under the 


leaves and the ice and the snow, waiting to 
erow !” 
1. In some of the outdoor experiences, un- 


cover the brown earth, and expose to the view of 
the children the wealth of life exposed. 

2. Search with them for germinating acorns 
and swelling buds. 

3. Put a premium upon sharp eyes by asking 
for volunteers to discover the first blossom, not to 
pull, mind you, but to show in its natural habitat. 
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4. Study and memorize the poem. 


a. Stanza 1 enumerates some of the flow- 
ers about which we should begin 
to think. 


b. Stanza 2 
seeds. 


calls attention to the patient 








c. Stanza 3 reminds of the slender roots 
ready to begin their search for food 
necessary for the life and growth 
of plants and trees. Note how the 
author humanizes them by speaking 
of their “slender brown fingers.” 
They actually seem gifted with 
human intelligence, in a way. 


5. Present to and discuss with the children as 


6. Have the pupils memorize. 

















First AND SECOND GRADES 


The Sun and the Wind 


One day in March, the sun and the wind met 
upon the top of a hill. At the foot of the hill a 
lone traveler could be seen walking slowly along. 

“\What a poor, weak thing you are!” said the 
wind to the sun, and making a great noise among 
the trees. 

“| think I am rather strong,” said the sun 
quietly, 

“Nonsense! You are not half so strong as I,” 
said the wind. “I could break these great trees 
without any trouble and scatter their branches 
far and wide. You are not strong enough to 
break the stem of a flower.” 
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“Do you see the man walking along the road ?” 
asked the sun. “Suppose we try our strength on 
him. He wears a coat. The one who can make 
him take off his coat is the stronger.” 

“By all means!” said the wind. “I will try 
first.” 

“Take off your coat!” he shouted to the 
traveler, blowing down the hillside with all his 
might. 

“The wind has begun to blow,” said the 
traveler, looking about him. 

“Take off your coat! Take off your coat!” 
shouted the wind, lifting the dust from the road 
and whirling it in the man’s face. 

“Dear me!” said he, “the weather grows colder. 
I must button my coat.” 

“Take off your coat, I say!’ screamed the wind, 
trying his best to tear it from the traveler’s back. 
But the man held it firmly about him, and pushed 
his hat farther down upon his head. The more 
the wind blustered and screamed, the closer the 
man held his coat, while with bowed head he 
hurried onward. Finally, the wind gave up in 
despair. 

The sun came out from behind a cloud and 
shed its warm rays upon the traveler. 

“Please take off your coat,” it said gently. 

The traveler raised his head and stood still. 
“This is a strange day,” said he. “Only a mo- 
ment ago I wished for a thicker coat. Now the 
wind has gone down, and I am almost sorry | 
wear any coat.” 

“Please take off your coat,” said the sun, 
smiling down upon the man, who unbuttoned his 
coat and began to walk slowly onward. 

“Please take off your coat,” said the sun once 
more. 

“This is too warm for comfort,” said the man. 
“T must remove my coat and carry it on my arm.” 
So saying he removed both his hat and his coat, 
and stopped to rest in the shadow of a great 
rock. 

Gentleness is stronger than rudeness. 


TREATMENT 


March being a month of winds and storms, 
this old fable is especially appropriate for the 
time of year. 
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children familiar with the 


5. AS 


story, ask some child to volunteer to present it to 


most are 
the class. 
De- 


velop the conversational possibilities by having 


It will probably be given very briefly. 


the pupils think of the two characters as strangers 
meeting in a solitary place in the country, and 
imagine what they would say to each other. They 
must, at the same time, remember the opposite 
characteristics of the two, one noisy and boastful, 
the other quiet and gentle. 

When the conversation has been planned sat- 
isfactorily, invite some one to tell that portion of 
the story leading to the test of strength. 

In the same way, develop the possibilities of 
direct speech on the part of the wind in making 
demands upon the traveler, and response in the 
form of soliloquy on the part of the traveler. 
Then have one of the children tell how the wind 
was defeated. 

Likewise, have the sun’s experience with the 
traveler developed and presented. 

a 7 


courage invention on the part of the children by 


ater, recall the fable, and still further en- 


having them tell it; first, from the wind’s point 
of view ; second, from the sun’s, and finally, from 
that of the traveler on the lonely road, each char- 


acter presenting the matter as a matter of 


experience. 


per- 
sonal 
3. At another time, dissect this fable with the 
children, to discover how fables are made. 
a. The characters are not people, in this 
case. 


They speak and act like people. 


c. There is a boast and a challenge. 
d. ‘The boaster suffers defeat. 
e. The one who seems the weaker proves 


to be the stronger. 


4. a. Think of a situation somewhat like 
that of the sun and the wind. 
b. Select two characters. 


c. Compose an original fable. 


WRITTEN WorK 


1. Write two original sentences, containing 
conversation based upon the first part of the 
story, using all marks correctly, and indenting 
the first word of each sentence. 
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2. Plan and write three sentences without 
conversation, based upon the episode between the 
sun and the traveler. Give the proper heading, 
and arrange the sentences in paragraph form, 


Kxample: 


THE SUN AND THE TRAVELER 


When the sun began to shine the traveler 
He 


opened it to let in the cool air. 


his coat, and 
At last he took 


off his coat and hat and sat in the shade. 


was surprised. unbuttoned 


Nature Study 
A 
Arouse the children’s interest in bird life. 
1. Have them make notebooks of wriépping 
paper, and in these books make record, daily or 
weekly, as occasion arises, of the following items: 




















a. The name of every familiar bird seen, 
with time, place and activity 1 
which it was engaged. 


b. Interesting food habits of any of these 
birds observed, noted in the briet- 
est way. 
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The three most satisfactory books of refer- 





ence are written by the following authors: 





1. Rogers. Published by 
2. Lounsberry. Published by Stokes. 
3. Apgar. Published by American Book Co. 


C 


GERMINATION 


Select seeds and nuts large enough to render 
observation easy, like acorns, peanuts, pump- 
kin seeds, lima beans and marrowfat peas. 

Have the children plant a sufficient number 








to warrant removing a number each day to ob- 








serve progress. 





rawn by a Second Grade Pupil in the Richmond See suggestions in April JouRNAL, 1916. 
Public Schools” Have children draw and preserve the different 
; phases of growth. 
c. The home-making activities of any Encourage them to solve the problem of why 
one of the birds, time, place and plants will germinate in sawdust and between 
material briefly noted. pieces of damp blotting paper, but are limited in 


growth under those conditions. 


q 


Any other interesting items observed. 
Call for weekly reports while the 
interest in birds is at its height. 


It will also be interesting to experiment with 
different kinds of soils, and the effect of care 
and neglect of the soil. This is one of the vital 
means of arousing an interest in gardens and 
crops. 


B - ; 


\\atch trees for signs of life. 


“my 
wae 


& 
A) 


iscover the time and character of blossoming 
of each familiar species. 


ring in specimens secured without injury to 
the trees, to draw and paint. 


in order, they are somewhat as follows: 






a. Willow, poplar, cottonwood, hazel, 
alder. 


b. The maples. | 


c. Sweet gum, tulip poplar, hickory, hazel. 


NI MMU? 


What original discovery ? 





l‘ruit trees are in a class by themselves. Every 
one knows when they blossom, but few, even of 
children in the country, are aware of the fact 
that all forest trees bloom. , 
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Standards for Rural Schools 





F. B. FITZPATRICK, Superintendent of Bristol City Schools 





Perhaps it may be well for me to preface this 
paper with the fact that there are two elements 
in education —the measurable and the im- 
measurable. No one can measure the influence 
of a strong personality in the teacher upon the 
life of the pupil; for this we must wait until the 
pupil has lived his life. We agree with Super- 
intendent W. H. Maxwell, of New York City, 
when he says that the “ultimate product is not 
the child of fourteen, or sixteen, or eighteen, or 
even twenty-two, when he obtains his B. A. 
The man in actual life, with all his temptations, 
cruelties, miseries, happinesses, is the ultimate 
product. For him the supreme test is not how 
fast can he add, or subtract, or multiply, or 
divide ; not how well can he write, or what per 
cent of his vocabulary can he spell; but the 
supreme test is: Can he ‘perform justly, skill- 
fully, and magnanimously some office, either 


” 


public or private, of peace or war?’ Is he 
socially efficient? Can he fill an honorable 
place in our complex social life of to-day effi- 
ciently? 

At the same time we must admit the possi- 
bility of measuring the results of certain school- 
room practices. In fact, this is being done ac- 
curately in many places to-day. We mustn’t 
be too quick, my friends, to pass an unfavor- 
able judgment upon a new theory, or a new 
3efore we do this, “we must seek the 
as Superinten- 


practice. 
grain of truth it may contain,” 
dent Maxwell puts it. 

Pardon me in saying that this paper is based 
upon an honest effort in actual practice to find 
the “grain of truth” in the present use of scien- 
tific scales, standards, and tests in school super- 
vision. I shall content myself in giving only 
what I have found usable and practical. 


* Address made before Conference of Division 
Superintendents November 28th-December Ist. 


READING 


Beginning with reading, let me say that it js 
unquestionably the most important subject in 
the elementary grades. It’s the tool the child 
must use in mastering all other subjects, and 
his success depends largely upon the skill with 
which he uses it. In the first four or five 
grades we must, therefore, teach him the me 
chanics of reading. This is the one essential 
in his primary education. In the grammar 
grades we must teach him effective silent 
reading. 

In teaching both oral and silent reading we 
should keep these two things constantly in 
mind — quality and speed. One of these ele- 
ments, speed, is a measurable quantity. 

There is a very close relation between the 
two. According to scientific investigation, 
pupils who read at the proper rate, usually have 
the quality. In other words, if we develop the 
proper rate, not too fast and not too slow, the 
quality will take care of itself. As a rule, rapid 
readers are good readers and slow readers are 
poor readers. The Cleveland Survey expresses 
the same idea in these words: “Good readers 
are usually not slow and poor readers are 
usually not fast.” It is not safe, then, to lay 
down any hard and fast rule; work for a happy 
balance between speed and quality. After care- 
ful thought, I believe the following is-a safe 
position: In oral reading work for quality first 
and speed second; in silent reading work alike 
for speed and quality. 

Investigations have established the following 
objectives in speed: 


Words Per Words Per 
Grades Minute Orally Minute Silently 
2 98 120 
3 116 160 
4 140 200 
5 150 210 
6 160 225 
7 175 230 
8 194 255 
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Here we have definite tentative standards in 
nd silent reading for the grades, practical 
sable not only in the city schools, but in 
rural schools. They will serve the busy super- 
intendent as guides. He can establish within 
two hours the reading ability of every pupil in 
a class of thirty, and also the median of the 
Jass. This will give the teacher a starting 
} At the end of the session the teacher 
he superintendent can re-establish the read- 
ability of the class and show thereby the 
xact progress of the class. This is no longer 
tter of judgment, or opinion; no longer a 
titer of guess-work, but a matter of actual 
measurement. 
| went into a 3-B grade last year and found a 
ttle girl that could read 200 words per minute 
rrectly. After I found that she stood high in 
r other subjects, I directed the teacher to 
uit her in 3-A. At the end of the term she was 
e of the best 3-A’s. 


if you will pardon another experience: | 
went into a 2-A room last session and found 

1 pupils with 3-B abilities in reading, spelling, 
nd in numberwork. The teacher was directed 
to divide the class into two sections — an upper 
and a lower. The upper section did the work 
of 2-A and the essentials of 3-B. Last Septem- 
ber they began the work of 3-A. This is an 
example of acceleration without skipping. 


SPELLING 


\nother standard that I have found useful 
in supervision is the Ayres’ “Measuring Scale 
for Ability in Spelling,” published by the Rus- 
sel Sage Foundation, New York City. The 
scale consists of the 1,000 commonest words 
in I‘nglish writing. The standards for the va- 
rious grades were fixed by 1,400,000 spellings 
by 70,000 children in eighty-four cities scat- 
tered throughout the United States. By taking 
any column of words in the scale, you can see 
at once the average these 70,000 children made 
on this particular group. By the use of this 
scale you can within ten minutes compare the 
spelling ability of an individual pupil with the 
spelling ability of 70,000 children. In thirty 
minutes you can fix the spelling ability of any 
grade and compare it with the standard set by 
the scale. 
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This scale has, of course, its limitations. Its 
vocabulary is too limited and too easy; but up 
to this time it is the most satisfactory standard 
in spelling we have. It is definite, reliable, and 
easy and quickly applied. 

For those who may be especially interested 
in these tests, I give below the results of three 
tests given in the Bristol, Virginia, grammar 
grades: 


FirtH YEAR 


Fall Spring Fall 

I9I5 1916 1916 
Number of pupils........... 113 109 100 
Number of words........... 25 25 25 
Number spellings .......... 282 2725 2480 
Number correct ........... 2279 2287 1886 
Per cent correct.......5.5.... 80 84 76 
Standard in the Ayres’ Scale. 84 79 73 

S1xtH YEAR 
Number of pupils. .......... 79 57 64 
Number of words........... 25 25 25 
Number of spellings........ 1975 1425 1600 
Number correct ........++. 1639 1293 1372 
Per cent Correct... ..0..606.. 83 90 86 
Standard in the Ayres’ Scale. 88 84 84 
SEVENTH YEAR 

Number of pupils........... 66 75 56 
Number of words........... 25 25 25 
Number of spellings........ 1650 1875 1400 
Number correct ......3...> 1468 1687 1271 
Per cent correct.............5. 89 90 gI 
Standard in the Ayres’ Scale. 94 88 92 


Notice that in the fall of 1915, we stood about 
four points below the standard in every case. 
In the spring of 1916, we stood from four to 
five points above. In the fall of 1916, we stood 
from two to three points above. We lost dur- 
ing the vacation, but we are higher this fall 
than we were last fall. The results further 
showed that about 20 per cent of each grade 
belonged to the grade below, and that about 
30 per cent to the grade above, leaving about 
50 per cent for the regular grade. In fact, ex- 
periments tend to show that these per cents 
hold good for any subject in any grade. Dr. 


Judd makes this statement on this point: “In 
most systems the better half of the fifth grade 
could exchange places with the poorer half of 
the eighth grade without doing violence to the 
real standards of either.” 
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WRITING 


lor writing we might say, as of old, that the 
pupil must write legibly and with fair rapidity. 
This would be the line of least resistance; but, 
my fellow superintendents, it would be indefi- 
nite and meaningless. As a standard in this 
subject, I am going to offer the “Ayres’ Meas- 
uring Scale for Adult Handwriting,” published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
City. ‘The standard for each grade was fixed 
by the average of about 5,000 copies and “may 
fairly be taken,” says the author, “to represent 
the quality and the speed which are actually 
attained by the better schools in our larger 


cities.” 
GAGES: 0. 2 3 @ § G& F S$ 
Quality oe 44 47 50 55 60 65 70 
Speed ....ic.05 30 428 560 65 2 So 90 


Few schools have attained these standards, 
but they can be reached by careful instruction 
in this subject. I am giving the results of some 


tests made with this Scale: 


AVERAGE SPEED PER MINUTE IN LETTERS 
Fifth Sixth Seventh 
Grade Grade Grade 
Oe 60 70 73 
BP ASO! . fisccw es ee gl ; 93 
SUBEGRO Si x dec viewing 64 67 70 
Twelve other cities.. 57 65 75 


QUALITY OF WRITING 


Fifth Sixth Seventh 

Grade Grade Grade 
Cleveland .... atnce ee 48 50 
BY A800: v.45. sete Ea 67 63 
SHIGEO) 6. ik ccke net we 30 43 50 
Twelve other cities.. 43 47 53 


I believe that we can take this position safely : 
that a pupil who attains speed go and quality 70 
needs no further drill in writing. Any further 
effort in this subject is a waste of time and 
money. I have already said to the pupils of 
the seventh grade in Bristol, that I would pre- 
sent them with a certificate of graduation in 
writing at the end of the session provided they 
attain quality 70 and speed go by the close. 


ARITHMETIC 


For arithmetic I have found the Courtis 
They throw em- 


Tests exceedingly helpful. 


phasis upon drill work in the four fundamentals 
and tend to develop accuracy and speed. 

To illustrate: I went into a third grade not 
long ago and tested it in multiplication. I gay; 
them a number containing four figures to by 
multiplied by a number with two figures. For 
the third grade Courtis fixes two minutes for 
working such an example. I found that the 
pupils of this grade required two and a half 


minutes, and made only 60 per cent in accu 
racy. We had several trials and came out about 

I told them what other 
3efore I left, they agreed 
with the teacher that they would reduce the 


the same every time. 
children could do. 


time to two minutes, and raise the per cent of 
accuracy to 80 in two weeks. At the end of the 
two weeks I returned and found with creat 
delight that they could do what they had 
promised. ‘Those pupils were just as anxious 
to be put to the maximum effort then and there 
as race horses are just before they are directed 
to “go.” We talk about a recitation with 100 
per cent of effort and 100 per cent in attention! 
Let me say, my fellow superintendents, w 
gct those two things in an exercise of this kind. 
The happiest moments of my work are the 
moments when I[ run into a situation such as | 
have described. I enjoy looking at a game of 
football, or basket-ball, when every pupil is 
putting forth his supreme effort and giving his 
undivided attention to winning the game; but 
I enjoy still more to see a recitation with ever) 
pupil putting forth his supreme effort and giv- 
ing his undivided attention to the attainment of 
some desirable end of the class. 

There are other good features of an exercise 
You not only get 100 per cent of 
effort and 100 per cent in attention, but you get 
team work of the finest kind. The individual is 
Everybody works for the class. 
The laggard and the 
indifferent are made to see and to feel that the) 


of this kind. 


lost sight of. 
Group pride runs high. 


are hindrances to the progress of the class. 
They usually, under such conditions, put fort! 
an honest effort to come up with their shai 
I give below the standards just as Cour! 
gives them: “Children in the various grades 11 
the time indicated should be able to work c 
rectly the number of examples as indicated.’ 
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Sub. Test2 Mult. Test3 Div. Test 4 





Add. lest I 
3479127468 4174 67)61707 
1867376937 36 

rade Test I Test2 Test3 Test4 
ee 3 4 2 2 

5 6 5 4 

7 8 7 6 

RO eee. 9 10 9 8 
WEE nsw woken II II 10 10 
OED -siaen ee 12 I2 II II 
le.....e... 8min. 4gmin. 6min. 8 min. 


simple addition, subtraction, multiplica- 

and division combinations, the Cleveland 

ils made the following correct responses 
one minute: 


GANS Ss. sce 3 4 5 6 7 

RUMME. <u cannteuwwe 26 34 42 50 53 55 
Subtracti# «2.6.0.6. 19 26 34 39 43 50 

ltiplication ....... 13 24 31 37 41 45 
DIVESIGI cs ss eee es 13 25 31 37 41 45 


ve need standards in every useful process 
n arithmetic. Every pupil in the seventh grade 
be able to work a problem in simple in- 
t, but with what speed and with what per 


t of accuracy can he do it? 


Hicu Scnoot STANDARDS 


<o far, I have spoken of standards applicable 
elementary grades only, but we need 
standards in the high school also. In our last 
annual meeting the State Teachers’ Association 


to the 


sed this resolution: 
he time has come, we think, when the 
her should be able to express in definite 
rms the progress of his class and also to show 
abilities of his individual pupils, as well as 
class abilities as established by scientific 
ts. We desire, further, to declare the need 
of such tests in high schools, and to express the 
hope that they will soon be made available by 
our State schools and the Department of Pub- 

Instruction.” 


I wish some college professor would make a 
thorough study of the high school graduate. 
He needs to be surveyed and investigated. 
What can he do? What is his ability in spell- 
ing, writing, composition, mathematics, history 
and science? 

I am glad the Department is preparing to 
conduct a few uniform tests in our high schools 
next January. These uniform examinations 
will help to develop standards for the high 
I trust that this will prove to be the 
beginning of a State system of uniform exam- 
inations for our high school graduates. 


school. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, I desire to give a kind of sum- 
mary of the chief advantages of scientific tests. 

First, they help in the classification and pro- 
motion of pupils. Ina few minutes you can tell 
where a new pupil belongs or whether this or 
that pupil should be promoted. In performing 
such duties as these, we have been acting all 
along on mere judgment or opinion; but now 
we can act on scientific results. They discover 
individual needs and will lead to individual 
treatment. 

Second, they help you to locate a_ grade. 
With a very little effort, you can tell in a little 
while whether or not a certain fifth grade, say, 
is normal, or whether it is fourth or sixth grade 
in abilities. You can tell in what subjects it 
is weak or strong, and just where emphasis 
should be placed or effort relaxed. 

Third, they place responsibility accurately. 
You can get the abilities of the grade in the 
beginning of the session, and at the end, and 
thereby demonstrate exactly the progress of 
the class. If the teacher below hasn’t done her 
duty, it will appear, and the upper teacher will 
not have to suffer for it. All we can require of 
any teacher is the standard progress of the 
class. 

Fourth, they stimulate both teachers and 
pupils. They see clearly the aims of the class 
and work together to attain them. 


Fifth, they give a definiteness to educational 
processes long desired. As pupils advance from 
grade to grade, they are required to be able to 
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do certain definite things at the end of each 
step. 

Sixth, they help to throw the emphasis where 
you think is ought to be. For instance, em- 
phasis is being shifted from oral formal reading 
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to silent reading and thought-getting. hig j. 
being done largely by efficiency tests in this 
One teacher expresses the idea hy 
saying that we will not teach oral reading Jess. 
but silent reading more. 


subject. 


Governor James Barbour 





W. W. SCOTT 





Barbour is among the many illustrious names 
in the long list of worthies that Orange has con- 
tributed to the national roll of fame. 

But this communication is not intended to be 
a panegyric of the Barbours, nor even a state- 
ment of facts with which all our people ought to 
be familiar — yet unfortunately are not. One 
fact | shall try to make paramount; the fact that 
more to James Barbour, of Orange, than to any 
other man, or set of men, is due the facilities of 
public education which the State now enjoys. 

[ venture to make it now because of a recent 
felicitous address of Rosewell Page, Esq., Second 
Auditor of Virginia, setting forth in facts and 
figures the obligation of the people of Orange 
and of the whole State to this broad-visioned, 
clear-seeing son of our county, while public edu- 
cation was a myth and a dream. 

Years called the attention of several 
school officials to the debt of gratitude the people 
of Orange owed to Governor Barbour. It did not 


ago | 


appear seemly in me to invoke public attention to 
it because I was of his blood. Mr. Page’s timely 
and forcible address has bridged that sensibility, 
and I now ask the influence of your paper, and of 
all the papers in the county, to impress upon our 
citizens the just conclusions to be drawn from 
that address. 

It was Governor Barbour’s request that no 
stone should mark his grave unless his fellow- 
and his suc- 





citizens, appreciative of his efforts 
cesses —in their behalf should place it there. 
His wish was that only service should constitute 
his epitaph. How eloquent, how far-echoing that 
epitaph would sound should all the children, who 
have received the benefit of his prophetic states- 
manship, unite in a tribute of gratitude in the 
form of an inscription on a tomb erected by them- 


selves. 


First of all, it was he who rescued the “Monroe 
Fund” from escheat —a fund devised in 1769 by 
our pioneer philanthropist towards “schooling 
such poor children as his executors shall think 
most in want.” 





Filed among the archives in the State Library 
is‘a letter from Governor Barbour to Hon. John S. 
Pendleton, of Culpeper, written in February, 1830. 
It is published at large in Scott’s History of 
Orange, and I condense it as follows: “We 
commenced with $13,000; we have educated over 
1,000 children, and have increased our capital to 
about $30,000. My hope and purpose have been 
the establishment of a manual labor school, and 
one especially where teachers might be reared, a 
good supply of which is an object of great im- 
Not a farthing has been lost.” 

Practically it is all gone in Orange, but it was 
lost long after his death. Greene county got one- 
third of it after the war — about $13,000 — now 
increased to $15,000 —and maintains its public 
schools a full month longer than they could be 
kept going without it. 

But it is chiefly as the originator of the Literary 
Fund that he was most conspicuous and _ benef- 
cent —a fund that nourishes and sustains all the 
public schools of the whole State. The Monroe 
Fund was local to Orange, Greene not then havy- 
ing been cut off; the Literary Fund is wide as 
our confines be, and all the school children are its 
beneficiaries. 

So I trust that the school children of. Orange, 
and their parents, will set the pace in this testi- 
monial to their benefactor, and that on the monu- 
ment suggested by Mr. Page there may be n- 
scribed, not only the name of James Barbour, 
originator of the Literary Fund of Virginia, }ut 
also the founder of the Orange Humane Society, 
and the preserver so long as he lived of the noble 


portance. 
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jarit, of William Monroe, whose grave is also 
yumarked and probably unknown. 
(hus may their names, and their devotion to 
‘he cause of public Education, be indissolubly con- 
_and handed down to a grateful posterity. 
Flowing is a very brief summary of the facts 
at Page’s address, which was entitled, “The 
Literary Fund of Virginia, and its Father, James 
Barbour.” 
unded under the Barbour Act of February 
io, the total investments now amount to 
yearly three million dollars. More than a million 
half has been lent, on long term and low 
rate bonds, to the school districts of the State for 
building better school houses.” 
Mr. Page declared that James Barbour was one 
of \irginia’s most illustrious sons, but that noth- 


ing that he had done entitled him to such lasting 
remembrance as the Literary Fund Act of 1810. 
He suggested that, beginning with the school chil- 
dren of Danville, a fund be raised from contribu- 
tions of not more than 1 cent a child and for- 
warded by the principals of the schools to the 
Second Auditor’s office, where an account would 
be opened, to be known as the James Barbour 
Monument Fund, to establish a memorial to “The 
Father of the Literary Fund.” 

The suggestion was received enthusiastically, 
and Mr. Page believes that a monument to Gov- 
ernor Barbour will be put up by the school chil- 
dren of Virginia, whose contributions will be 
acknowledged in THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


The Department of Practical Arts 


Agriculture, Drawing. Home Economics and Industrial Arts 


\t the joint meeting of the Departments of 
Agriculture, Drawing, Home Economics, and 
Industrial Arts, during the State Teachers’ Con- 
ference, the question was raised regarding the 
possiblity of establishing a closer union of these 
departments in effort and aims, and of building 
up a stronger spirit of co-operation between the 
departments and within themselves. 

\ committee was appointed to do what it 
could toward accomplishing this, consisting of 
Raymond V. Long, Farmville, Chairman; Miss 
M. Ledge Moffett, East Radford, Home Eco- 
H. S. Sharp, Petersburg, Industrial 
Arts; Miss Olive Hinman, Fredericksburg, 
Drawing; O. A. Thomas, Lynchburg, Industrial 
Arts and Agriculture. 

it is felt that one means of helping to effect 
this desired union and co-operation, as well to 
extend the usefulness of the different depart- 
ments, is to provide for a united department in the 
\inGINIA JoURNAL oF EpucaTIon, to be known 
as the Department of Practical Arts. Through 


nomics : 


the courtesy of the editor we have been able to 
do this. 

\lowever, merely the opening and conducting 
of this department will not insure any closer 
relationship or any more helpful co-operation 


than has been manifested heretofore. Nor can 
the committee of itself do much toward extending 
the usefulness of the departments. It is only to 
the extent that all supervisors, teachers, and those 
interested in these departments help in doing 
some active constructive work, that this effort will 
amount to anything really worth while. 

It is presupposed that your good wishes and 
moral support are back of the effort; but a part 
of your time, thought and effort is essential in 
order to valuable and constructive work. 

In each of the following numbers of THE 
JourRNAL there will appear articles which will at- 
tempt to point out ways and means of organizing 
and unifying the different departments, as well 
as attempt to make the work of the different de- 
partments function more effectively where it is 
taught in the State without supervision. 

One specific thing the committee plans to do is 
to work out definite courses of study for the vari- 
ous grades, showing possibilities for a close rela- 
tionship, and close and helpful co-operation . 

You are invited and urged to send any criticism 
or suggestion to the chairman or any member of 
the committee, which may aid in bringing out the 
aims as outlined above. 





> > 
3-0 
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Art Department 


Conducted by the Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 





Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster, The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 





Painters of the Early Renaissance 


Cimabue and 


for the 


Florence, though the city of 
Giotto, does not deserve all the credit 
re-birth or “renaissance” of painting in Italy. 
Duccio di Buoninsegna of Siena, contemporary 
with Cimabue, displays in his paintings in the 
Cathedral of Siena a greater knowledge of form, 
and a keener feeling for beauty, than the latter. 
In fact, some critics hold that Cimabue’s master- 
piece, the Rucellai Madonna, in Santa Maria 
Novella, Florence, was painted, not by Cimabue, 
but by Duccio. 


Among 


> 


painters of the 


succeeding notable 
Sienese School, were the brothers-in-law Simone 
Martini and Lippo Memmi, Ambrogio Lorenzett, 
laddeo Bartoli. 


and Their distinguishing char- 


acteristics, as a group, were a singleness of pur- 
pose in representation, meaning by this that every 
character in a picture is concentrating on his own 
part, and is not looking out toward the spectators, 
as is often the case, especially in later works —a 
greater appreciation of correct dramatization, and 
and darker colors and more 
which 


the use of warmer 
advanced anatomical knowledge—all of 
were very positive contributions to the progress 
of art. Siena, however, failed in her contest 
with Florence for commercial supremacy in 
Tuscany, and in disgust shut herself off from the 
rest of Italy, and so remains, even until to-day, 
a medieval town. 

One cannot but feel, though, that in the won- 
derful Florentine, Masaccio, and in his 
influence over future generations of painters, the 


young 


teachings of this school have been perpetuated. 
He died in 1428, when only 26 years of age, but 
his paintings of ‘Adam and Eve” and “St. Peter 
in the Brancacci Chapel, 
The moment of the 
and the feel- 


Baptizing the Pagans,” 


mark a new era in art. 
former is that of the Expulsion 
ing of the characters depicted is not astonish- 


Adam’s is too 





ment, fear or anger, but grief. 


deep for words, and he covers his face with his 
hands; Eve looks up to heaven and cries aloud. 
The angel, Dr. Powers says, is “supreme among 
the angelic throng with which the art of Italy 
has enriched us. Underneath the inexorableness 
which speaks of the divine decrees, there is the 
divine compassion which rescues tragedy from 
despair.” 

There is a nude, shivering figure in the “Bap- 
tizing,’ which gives the final humanizing touch 
to a scene in which we feel each participant is 
sincerely interested and is unconsciously playing 
his part. 

Others of the series are “The Resuscitation of 
the King’s Son” (finished by Filippino Lippi), 
“Saints Peter and John Distributing Alms,” “The 
Infirm Healed by the Shadow of Saints Peter 
and John,” and “The Tribute Money.” 

The most widely known of the early artists of 


this epoch, the “quattrocento” or “fourteen hun- 
dred,” as the Italians say (instead of our mathe- 
matically difficult “fifteenth century”) is Fra 


Angelico. He is best known, perhaps, by his 


“Musical Angels,” which, however, really only 
sort of frame for the 


Raphael said of them that “the 


form a “Madonna det 
Linajouli.” 
good Friar must have gotten his patterns from 
heaven.” But beautiful as they are, and com- 
pleted with infinite pains, the more modern critic 
who exclaimed, “What great painter before or 
since has ever been judged by his_ picture- 
frames?” is justified in his indignation, though 
his personality shines through them as through 
everything that he has left us. 

One writer has said of him, “he was primarily 
an artist — an artist who happened to be a saint.” 
Personally, taking into consideration the turbu- 
lence of the time, and his own temperament as we 
do know it, how he was never known to express 
anger or resentment, how, when he painted a 
crucifixion, he could hardly see for the tears that 
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| down his face, and how, in his “Last 
nt,’ some one else had to paint the 
| in hell, it hardly seems possible that his 
could have borne its full fruition else- 
here than in the then most sheltered place, a 


ery. 


is early life we know little, except that 
s born at Vicchio, near Florence, in the 
vear 1387, and that his father’s name _ being 
and his Guido, he was known as Guido 
echio, or Guido di Pietro. 
uring the preceding century, through the 
hing and influence of Francesco (St. Francis 
\ssisi) and Giovanni Dominici (St. Dominic) 
there had been a spiritual re-awakening through- 
the entire Christian world. Thus began the 
two great orders, which, during that period, 
nown as the “Renaissance,” exercised so much 
influence on the progress of civilization, the 
Franciscans, whose mission was to serve, and the 
Dominicans, who became the greatest teachers 
of the day, and who fostered the arts and 
sciences. 
Guido fell under the influence of the latter, and 
i407 he, with his brother, Benedetto, applied 
ior admission at the Dominican monastery, on the 
slope below Frisole. When he took the vows 
became known as Fra Giovanni di Frisole. 
\iter his death he was beatified and posterity 
knows him as “Saint Beato,” the Blessed, or 
“A\ngelico,” the Angelic and as Saint Beato 
Angeleo or Fra Angelco, he is loved by all who 
really know his works. At a time when Em- 
peror and Pope were frequently at variance, it 
is but natural that even a monastery should not 
offer an absolutely certain asylum, but after some 
vicissitudes, the Dominicans were settled in the 
Convent of San Marco, rebuilt under the orders 
of Cosimo dé Medici by the noted architect, 
Michelozzo—and for twelve years Fra An- 
gelico’s time was principally spent in decorating 


+ 


Its walls. 





And with prayer was this painting done, and 
the very fact that so great was his faith, that he 
felt that what under the divine guidance incident 
thereto was done, should never be changed or 
corrected, lends his work a singular air of sin- 
cerity and singleness of purpose. 


His love of pure color and gold was in accord 
with his ideas of the beauty of the Christ-life, 
and he embroidered the robes and decorated 
the halos and painted the smallest angel faces 
with such infinite pains that his work will stand 
the test of unlimited magnification. 

In his larger works there is a decidedly decora- 
tive character, with a generous use of gold and 
ultramarine, that precious blue made from pow- 
dered lapis lazuli, and in connection with the 
latter there is a serious incident. For years the 
critics ridiculed unmercifully the background to 
his “Crucifixion,” in the Chapel of San Marco, 
it being apparently a brilliant scarlet. Research, 
however, has brought out the fact that in fresco 
all sky of lapis-lazuli paint required this under- 
painting, as it could only be applied with a mix- 
ture which the fresh plaster (fresco) would not 
take. 

For real appreciation of his works one should 
have them to compare, so I am going to append 
the addresses of some penny-picture firms. 
Compare the “Linajouli Madonna” with its con- 
ventionalized Christ-Child of his early days, with 
the truly human cudly “Babe” in the “Madonna 
della Stella,” painted after. Probably from 
Masaccio, he had learned that divinity and 
humanity in expression were not incompatible. 
Study, too, his decorations of the Convent San 
Marco; the ineffable sweetness of Jesus as a 
“Pilgrim Welcomed by the Dominican Monks,” 
the tenderness in his “Noli me Tangere,” the 
simple beauty of the “Coronation,” the reverent, 
yet dignified adequacy of the “Annunciation,” 
and when you have understood these and the 
many other messages this gentle “teaching friar” 
has left us, you will join in calling him “Il Beato 
Angelico. 


REFERENCES 
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Hall-Quest’s Supervised Study—A Review 





WILLIAM T. SANGER, Ph. D., Harrisonburg State Normal School 





Professor Hall-Quest’s Supervised Study (The 
Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1916; 433 p.) is devel- 
oped under three general topics: First, general 
principles and methods; second, specific methods 
for supervising the study of various school sub- 
jects; third, the measured results of supervised 
study where in use. Slightly more than one- 
half the book is devoted to the topic of general 
principles and methods. The present demand 
for supervised study is traced to the present 
lack of family solidarity formerly characteris- 
tic of the home, to the enrichment of the curric- 
ulum which increases study tasks, and to the 
necessity of dealing adequately in school with 
individual differences so that each pupil will 
progress according to his capacities. 
Whatever 
to 


Supervised study is a new term. 
the procedure adopted the aim is the same 
develop in the individual such habits of study 
and independent thinking as will make for 
superior initiative both in school and life. It 
stresses the qualitative and does not neglect the 
quantitative aspect of work. It makes possible 
recognition and treatment of differences in 
pupils due to sex, disposition, inclination, imag- 
inal type, etc., so that the method best adapted 
to individual advancement may be deliberately 
To establish this case 





selected and applied. 
Professor Hall-Quest gives well-chosen typical 
illustrations. 

Physiological, physical, and psychological 
conditions that make for and against study are 
reviewed at length. This leads the author into 
the inviting field of school hygiene, of which 
the average school worker knows all too little. 
Supervised study is thus seen to comprehend 
more than mere guidance during application 
to a study assignment; it includes as well 
knowledge and supervision of the out-of-school 
environment. This is a happy provision for 
bridging the present unfortunate gulf between 
school and home and stimulating the teacher 
to take seriously his larger social obligations. 


Numerous methods of organizing and adminis. 
tering supervised study have been devised in many 
different schools. It seems that there must be at 
present available, as judged from the data oj 
the writer, sufficient methods of applying stud, 
supervision to meet almost every school te. 
Two chapters are used to presen; 
these plans of supervision as developed and 
applied in many schools throughout the coun. 
try. ‘There are plans for occasional and fo; 
regular supervision, plans that engage special 
teachers, and plans that use the regular teach 
ers. 


quirement. 


The most approved form of supervision 
seems to be that in which the period given to 
any school subject is divided between the rec; 
tation, the study assignment, and supervised 
study of the assignment. Many devices an 
directions are given — so comprehensive, specific 
and adaptable that almost every school condi- 
tion can be met by one of them. 


‘T'wo chapters are also given to the treatment 
of study methods. These, it is believed, wil! 
not only be of value to the pupil, but also to 
the teacher in service, for it is generally agreed 
that few teachers study with maximal econom) 
and efficiency. Many worthy suggestions are 
proposed, which, if followed, should perfect and 
lighten the teacher’s daily routine. Such topics 
as use of text-books, reference books, making 
outlines, taking and filing notes, making note 
books, preparing reports on assigned subjects. 
how to preserve what is read, how to read 
rapidly, how to prepare for examinations, 
cramming, memorizing, thinking, etc., — these 
are representative of the study topics discussed. 
many of them in full detail. 

Specific directions for supervising the stud) 
of English, history, mathematics, the sciences, 
languages, literature, fine and practical arts are 
given in eight chapters in the second part of 
the book. These are of particular practical 
value, and make possible in an effective man- 
ner the application of the general program out- 
lined in the first chapters. Lack of space makes 
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‘his by obvious facts and figures. 
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. impossible to discuss here this wealth of 


Finally, actual records are summarized to 


chow that supervised study pays large divi- 


The skeptical must be convinced of 
When the 
of the subject is thus supported by ob- 
data it is no longer possible to doubt 
isability of some form of study super- 


vision. It works. 


he pleasing directness and simplicity of 
.uthor’s style, the abundant details and 


Jiustrative material, make this work especially 


‘ting to the teacher of average training. If 
had been written for the specialist it doubt- 
ss would have been materially condensed. In 

pinion of the reviewer, then, Professor 

Hall-Ouest’s first service is to the teacher and 

school official in the ranks, who can readily 

ither from him a new point of view regarding 

e educative process, and as well ample in- 
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spiration to make this point of view function 
in better school results. 

While Supervised Study stresses mainly the 
study problems of the high school, much of it 
may be applied and should be applied to the 
work of the elementary grades, for it is there 
that right study habits should first be set and 
later amplified in the secondary school; it i+ 
uneconomical to wait to establish adequate 
study habits in high school. Then, too, many 
wasteful habits have first to be broken in prepa- 
ration for establishing new ones. Moreover, 
effective habits are required in the grades. 

Professor Hall-Quests’s work has broken fer- 
tile ground, and it is expected that he will follow 
this up with a study program for all the grades. 
Meanwhile, may many teachers of Virginia 
come to know intimately this usable book of 
the State reading course; it is pregnant with 
scientific and common-sense suggestions. 


Co-Operative Education Association 





J. H. MONTGOMERY, Executive Secretary 





PROGRESS 


\lthough the weather has been rough and the 
roads throughout the State have been in very 
bad condition during the past month, our field 
workers have visited eleven counties. Special 
ampaigns were carried on in Amherst and 
Campbell counties, and special work will be done 

Bedford and Appomattox counties during 
This month twelve new community 
leagues were organized, about the same number 
reorganized, and fourteen new high and elemen- 
tary school leagues were reported. 


March. 


READING COURSE 


We are very much gratified with the interest 
being manifested by the boys and girls in the 
treading course. Since the first of January we 
have issued three hundred and sixty-five certifi- 
cates, and as each pupil had to read at least four 


books, this indicates that one thousand four hun- 


dred and sixty good books have been read by our 
young leaguers within the last few months. 
Surely this will mean much in the lives of these 
boys and girls. This is an opportunity no teacher 
should neglect. 


MonTHLY PROGRAM 


Because of circumstances over which we had 
no control, the program on “Health of the Home 
and Community” did not reach us in time to send 
out for February meetings. This program is now 
complete and will be mailed for the March meet- 
ings. Every league should certainly make use 
of this material, for it will be found to be very 
helpful in preparing for the annual clean-up 
campaign. 

The program for April meetings will be mailed 
before the last of March. It will be on “Home 
Garden and Yard.” The material will be good 


for the leagues everywhere, whether they are 
city, town or country leagues. 





The teachers can be helpful to the leagues, by 
insisting that the bulletins named on each pro- 
gram, be sent for and used. Most of these bul- 
letins are free, and they contain information and 


suggestions that will be both interesting and 
beneficial. 
SpecIAL HEALTH Day PROGRAM 


APRIL OTH 


The teachers should consult with the league 
officers about plans for the Health Day exercises, 
The full and 
quite interesting program will be found in the 
Special Day Program Bulletin, and if you haven't 
received a copy of this bulletin and can’t secure 
one from your superintendent, write to this of- 
fice or the Department of Public Instruction for 


and begin at once on the program. 


a copy at once. 

This special Health Day Program need not 
interfere with the regular monthly program of 
the league, but it should be made a rather spe- 
cial occasion for an afternoon or evening exer- 
cise. It would be well to either observe that day 
for a special clean-up campaign in the community, 
or at this special celebration fix a future date for 
this campaign. It is just as necessary for a com- 
munity to have “Spring Cleaning” done as it is 
for the private family to renovate at that season. 


ORGANIZE A LEAGUE 


Every school in the State should certainly ob- 
serve the special Health Day Program, and if 
the school hasn’t a league this will be a most 
excellent time to organize one. Every principal 
who has no league should write at once for the 
Community League Bulletin and make all prep- 
arations for organizing a league at this time. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


We print extracts from letters and league re- 
ports, in order that other leagues may get there- 
from suggestions, as well as information about 
what is being accomplished. The three letters 
given below are very interesting, and should be 
carefully read. The first one indicates the results 
of a visit made by our president, Mrs. B. B. 
Munford, to Franklin, Va.: 
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FROM FRANKLIN, SOUTHAMPTON County 


My dear Mrs. Munford: 


I have just come from a meeting of ou “Com. 
munity League,” and I feel so good about the sisal 
that I must write to thank you for giving us wads 
start, and to tell you about some of the things the 
league has already done and what it plans to do - 

Our first meeting was held shortly after your yisi 
We enrolled sixty-five members then, and committees 
Education, Membershj; 
Improvement and Morals. Al] of 
these committees held meetings immediately and ules 
to work, and each submitted an excellent report of mies 
accomplished and work planned for the year. 


were appointed as follows: 


Sanitation, Town 


To-night 
which was our second meeting, the Membership Com- 
mittee reported over one hundred new members ani 

treasurer reported sixty-four paid members. The 
cation Committee has taken up the matter of a library 
A “Donation Party” was held 
last Thursday and over one hundred books were given 


1 the 
Edu- 


for our graded school. 


by patrons and children, and every grade is working 
for a book case; one or two have already secured on 
The same committee is also looking into the causes oj 
irregular attendance and is endeavoring to stir up senti- 
ment in favor of increasing the pay of the grade teach- 
ers. They now get only $40 per month. I think the, 
will surely get a substantial increase next year. 

You may say to Mr. Montgomery and your other 
co-workers that we have as good a lot of officers as 
can be found in any league in the State, and that 


Franklin is now on the league map. Again thanking S 
you for your inspiring address, and I trust that yo 
will be able to return to us later, for I think you will 
find some good things going on. 
Yours sincerely, 
E. W. Pruitt 
FROM LOUISA, LOUISA COUNTY 

Dear Mr. Montgomery: 

No doubt you have been informed by our Secre- 
tary, Mrs. James Crank, as to the work of the Louisa 
High School Improvement League. In brief, I will 
say: We have raised over $3,500.00 for the improve- 
ment of our school building. We added one story to 
the present building, thereby providing for three ad- ' 
. . . \ 
ditional class rooms, and we also built a large hall ad- 
joining the main building. We are arranging to seat 
the hall with 400 opera chairs, the best we could find. \ 
Nearly all of the money for the chairs has been raised u 

¢ \ 


We have paid for our large piano, excepting $76.00, 
and have made some improvements to the grounds of the 
school. 

Very truly yours, 


W. S. Hoy: 


This was the first league organized in the Siate 
It is thirteen years old—J. H. M. 
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FROM AMHERST COUNTY 


1 Mr. Montgomery: 


| know you will be pleased to hear what an interest 
nity leagues your last visit to Amherst has 
Tuesday night a very large and enthusiastic 

» was held in the high school here, nearly filling 
torium, and to-morrow night another meeting 


is to be held at Monroe where I learn they have 100 
members enrolled. Encouraging reports are also coming 
in from other localities, so the Community League has 
gotten quite a boost, which we are going to try to keep 
going. 
With kind regards, 
Very truly yours, 
C. L.. Sosor: 


Among the Colleges 





RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 


Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, Mass., delivered a 
urse of lectures at the Radford Normal School 
February 12th-13th. His great lecture entitled “Get 
le Game” is unusually helpful. His other lec- 

res are very stimulating and inspiring. 

Dr. A. E. Downy, a distinguished educator of the 

West, formerly Supervisor of Normal Train- 
ng Institutions in Nebraska, spent one week at the 
Normal School in February, lecturing on every 
hase of educational work. No course of lectures 

iven here has been better received than this 
which covered practically every phase of 
education. 

\rrangements are being made for the Summer 
School, which will open open June 11th. A great 
ber and variety of courses will be offered. The 

ince during the summer quarter of 1916 was 
t 650 different students. Several new features 

added this summer. 

J. P. McConnell will deliver “before the 
Southern Conference for Education and Industry at 
Macon, Ga., in March, an address on “The Co-ordin- 

of Normal School Courses and Their Correla- 

n with State Departments of Education.” 

The Virginia Association of Colleges and Schools 

r Girls will hold its annual meeting at the Radford 
i] School, April 26th, 27th, 28th. An interesting 

nd helpful program is being prepared. 
The Joint Educational Conference for Southwest 
nia will be held at the Radford Normal School 
8th, oth, roth. The territory covered by this 
Conference includes almost one-third of the State. 
\n unusually strong program will be presented at 
his the fourth annual Conference for Southwest 


Virginia. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


The enrollment to date for the session 1916-’17 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute is 532, an ad- 

vance of twenty-seven over the number of matricu- 
lates for all three terms of last year. 


Sixteen new 


men entered at the beginning of the second term, 
January 6th, and more than the usual proportion of 
the students returned after the Christmas holidays. 

Dr. M. T. Smulyan, who has been connected with 
the State Crop Pest Commission as Entomologist 
for the past two years, has resigned that place to 
accept one with the United States Bureau of Ento- 
mology. Dr. Smulyan left the college early in Janu- 
ary for Boston, where he will do some research 
work in entomology. 

Professor George C. Starcher, who recently re- 
signed as associate professor of horticulture to ac- 
cept a place as horticulturist at the Alabama State 
College, left the last week in December for his newe 
field of work at Auburn. Professor Starcher will 
also be the State Horticulturist for Alabama. 

Among the specialists in extension work who will 
have their headquarters at the college in the future 
are: Charles G. Burr, State Agent in Boys’ Club 
Work; N. E. B. Talcott, Specialist in Poultry Hus- 
bandry; Charles M. Gere, Specialist in Cheese Mak- 
ing, and Roy E. Marshall, Specialist in Horticulture. 
Jesse M. Jones, Director of Extension Work, has 
been located here since July of this year, and others 
in the extension service who will take up permanent 
residence here are: Miss Ella G. Agnew, State Agent 
for Women’s Home Demonstration Work, and Miss 
Edith A. Roberts, Specialist in Home Economics. 


Professor and Mrs. William E. Barlow are now 
occupying their new residence on the campus, and 
the house formerly occupied by the Barlows has 
been converted into offices for the extension division. 

President J. D. Eggleston was in New Orleans 
the latter part of January, to attend a meeting of the 
Southern Educational Workers and a conference of 
the College Presidents of the South. 


Interest among the students in the work of the 
two literary societies is greater this year than for 
some time and the weekly meetings are well attended. 
A number of the members of the faculty are also 
taking quite an interest in the societies and are pres- 
ent at the meetings on Saturday nights. 


President Eggleston, Jesse M. Jones, Director 
of Extension Work, and Graham B. Bright, Associate 


os) 

. 

Ww 
ty 


Professor in the Civil Engineering Department, at- 
tended the meeting of the Virginia Road Builders 
Association in Norfolk the early part of January. 
made one of the feature ad- 


President Eggleston 


dresses of the convention. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In view of the establishment by the United States 
Government of three units of the Reserve Officers train- 
ing Corps at the Virginia Military Institute, Gen. E. W. 
Nichols, superintendent, has sent the following letter to 
parents and guardians of cadets, in which he explains 
the new features of the military work at the institute, 
and the way in which cadets may best benefit by it: 

“Under the provisions of the National Defense Act 
of June 3, 1916, and by authority of the President of the 
United States, there has been established at this institu- 
tion three units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
viz.: 

1. A cavalry unit 

2. An artillery unit 

3. An infantry unit 

“All cadets will automatically become members of 
the infantry unit. Cavalry and Field Artillery instruc- 
tion will be taken by roster after the custom prevailing 
at the United States Military Academy. Cadets will not 
incur obligations to the government except such mem- 
bers of the senior classes —iIst and 2nd—who may, 
with the consent of parents or guardians, avail them- 
selves of the government's offer of commutation for sub- 
sistence ($9.00 per month), clothing, etc. 

“Your son (ward) is now a member of the Ist 2nd 
class and as such hes an opportunity afforded him of de- 
riving decided benefit from a membership in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, as now established here. 

“These benefits may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Monthly pay for remainder of cadet life of 
$9.00 per month as commutation for sub- 
sistence. 

2. Certain clothing, shoes, etc., free. 

3. Use of all government equipment free. 

4. An opportunity to serve as 2nd Lieutenant in 
one of the mobile branches of the Army 
for a period of six months after graduation 
with pay of $100.00 per month and per- 
quisites. Such opportunity, if tendered and 
accepted (there is no obligation to do so) 
affords a prospect of passing permanently 
into the regular army service or of a trans- 
fer to the Officers’ Reserve Corps with 
increased rank—tst Lieutenant, or Cap- 
tain, or, perhaps, Major. 


“Obligations Incurred: 


“None, unless commutation for 
cepted. If commutation for subsistence is accepted, then 
the cadet is obliged to attend two summer encampments 


subsistence is ac- 
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after the Plattsburg pattern—one at the end of the 
junior year and one after graduation —each to be o; 
four weeks’ duration. For the cadet who accepts caine 
mutation for his senior year only one camp is required 
Transportation, subsistence, clothing, etc., is furnished 
by the government and the young man is at no expense 
“Every consideration of personal interest to the 
cadet and of a broad patriotism should prompt an “, 
ceptance of the opportunity offered your son (ward 

I very earnestly recommend such acceptance.” 

At the February assembly of cadets in the ney Jack- 
son Memorial Hall, General Nichols stated that in adqj- 
tion to the names already published, the following grad 
uates of the institute had received appointments as sec. 
ond lieutenants in the United States Army; Benjamin 
Bowering, of Fredericksburg, Va., honor graduate of 
the class of 1915, who since graduation has been assis- 
tant professor of English at the institute; J. B. Wis 
of Cheriton, Va., class of 1915; S. R. Drewry, of La 
Crosse, Va., class of 1916; E. C. Seaman, of Hamburg 
Pa., class of 1916, and R. M. Wilson, of Savannah. Ga 
class of IQII. 

This makes thirty-five graduates of the institute re 
cently commissioned second lieutenants in the army 

In addition to thirteen graduates recently commis- 
sioned second lieutenants in the United States Marin 
Corps, the following have just received commissions 
G. N. Spotts, of Dublin, Va., class of 1914; W. B 
ford, of New York; J. J. Burks, of Compton Bridge 
Va., and B. J. Millner, of Danville, Va., all of the class 
of 1916. 


Brad- 


Major General Commandant George Barnett, of the 
Marine Corps, has requested General Nichols to appoint 
four principals and four alternates from the present 
class (first), to be graduated next June, to stand the 
physical examination for appointment to the Marine 
Corps as second lieutenants. These young men will 
not have to take mental examination, their diplomas 
from the institute being accepted as evidence of 
academic and technical qualifications for the servic: 


First Sergeant Albert T. Ellis, Troop K, First Cavalry; 
Sergeant Perry W. Huston, Company C. Thirty-seventh 
Infantry, and Sergeant Howard R. DeWolf, Battery B 
Fifth Field Artillery, have been detailed by the War 
Department at the institute in connection with the work 
of the three Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units 
General Nichols has been advised by the adjutant gen- 
eral that as soon as it is determined what additional 
assistance is to be allowed the mounted units, other non- 
commissioned officers will be detailed to the V. M. ! 

President George W. Stevens, of the Chesapeake anc 
Ohio Railroad, has notified the superintendent that in the 
event that it is decided to have a parade on the occasion 
of the inauguration of President Wilson, the Clhesa- 
peake and Ohio will transport the cadets from L« 
ton to Alexandria, Va., and back to Lexington fre 
The cadets’ special will consist of eight coaches and @ 


j 


baggage car, and will leave Lexington at 8:00 o'clock 








Ga 
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\.. Sunday, March 4th, and returning will leave 
lia at 10:00 o’clock A. M., March 6. 


ha. been decided to send the corps to Washington 

Iune Oth to take part in the Confederate Reunion 

rom Washington the cadets will go to Gettys- 
irticipate in the exercises attending the unveil- 
statue of General Robert E. Lee. 


1! \RRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 
February 13, 1917. 


Our faculty has not allowed wintry blasts to deter 
m doing extension work during the past month. 
le spoke at Centerville, Augusta county, in the 
if a neighborhood improvement league with the 

a center; Dr. Sanger to a like purpose at 
herville, this county, and a league was organized at 
lace as a result of these visits. Dr. Wayland 

address at Fort Loudoun Seminary, Win- 
spoke also to the Winchester High School and 
| and civic league in Frederick county, whose 

is Miss Allen, one of our graduates. Miss 
and Miss Button are holding a series of old- 
eings” at school-houses in the country near here 
iday night. With the co-operation of the teach- 
hoped that in this way neighborhood sociability 
promoted, and also that sufficient interest in 
iy be aroused to make possible a community 


festival in the spring. 

iinual game festival of the training school was 
t week at the Virginia Theatre in Harrisonburg. 
More than three hundred children took part in it, and 
theatre was crowded with spectators. A fea- 
' the exercises was the Old Virginia Reel given 
nty-two fourth grade children dressed in colonial 
e, with powdered hair, etc. A creditable exhibit 
strial work, cooking, sewing, and woodwork done 
the supervision of the student practice teachers, 

ld recently at the training school. ; 

The members of the faculty are enjoying a series 
eons given to them in groups by the Household 
As a test of their skill in applying what 
they have learned of domestic economy, four students 

ek are given $1.75, and with this amount they 

rovide, cook, and serve a luncheon for six per- 
The results show remarkable skill in persuading 

mall sum to cover the cost of a dainty and delicious 
' four courses. 


4 ° 
irts Seniors 


\nother interesting plan is now being carried out 
Industrial Arts Department. A suite of three 


oms, bed room, dining room and kitchen, is being 
furnished to be used as a practice home on a small 
sale. One group of students makes the plans, to the 
smallest details, and other groups from the classes in 
sewing, embroidery, art, woodworking, home decoration, 
tte, actually do the work. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


President J. L. Jarman and Professor S. P. Duke 
attended the recent meeting of the Superintendents’ 
Department of the N. E. A. at Kansas City. 

On Friday evening, February 2nd, the students of 
the Normal School and the citizens of Farmville en- 
joyed a rare treat in the form of a recital by Oscar 
Seagle, the famous American baritone. 

On January 20th, the Normal School had the pleas- 
ure of entertaining the Virginia Normal Schoo! Board 
who met here on that date in regular session. Among 
those present were: Professor Chas. G. Maphis, of the 
University ; Mr. J. C. Saunders and Mr. E. E. Worrel, of 
the State Department of Public Instruction; President 
McConnell, of Radford, President Burruss, of Har- 
risonburg; President Russell, of Fredericksburg. 

Mr. S. P. Duke, head of the Department of Educa- 
tion, addressed the teachers of Greenville County at 
Emporia on February roth. 

Miss Jane Skinner, field secretary of the Y. W. 
C. A.’ county work, visited the Normal School during 
the week of February 4th, and talked to various groups 
of the student body on the work of the association in 
rural communities. 

Through the efforts of President Jarman, who is 
chairman of the Local War Relief Association, the 
Normal School students, the Training School students, 
and the faculty have made a contribution of nearly $700 
for Belgian Relief. The junior class decided to give 
up some of its social functions and have contributed 
$350, the senior class contributed $150, the fourth 
year class $36, and every other class, even those of the 
Training School, except the first two grades, made con- 
tributions. 

Dr. Ennion G. Williams addressed the student body 
at the assembly exercises on February 6th, on “The 
Prevention of Contagious Diseases in the Class Room.” 

On February 5th Dr. Jarman visited Richmond in the 
interest of the school. 


Under the direction of Professor R. V. Long, head 
of the Industrial Arts Department, an art club has 
been formed of students and members of the faculty 
to study Art in Home Decoration and in general Arts 
and Crafts projects. 

On February oth the Glee Club presented in a most 
excellent fashion an operetta, entitled “A Day in Japan,” 
given under the direction of Miss Munoz, head of the 
Department of Music. Owing to the excellent and 
charming character of the Glee Club performances, it 
has been made one the star course numbers, this being 
the third number of the season. 

Mr. S. P. Duke went to Charlottesville on Friday 
to meet with a committee of five to formulate the 
course of study for the Summer School Professional 
Certificates. 
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FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL A preliminary pamphlet, announcing th. een 
School to be held at this Normal, is about to be jssyeq 
The Summer School catalogue is in course of »; ay 
tion, and will be ready about April Ist. ihe 


A recent social event of special interest to the 
Normal School was the Valentine reception given by 


members of the junior class to the seniors and members TI ' k; 1% 
. . 1e students are making satistac y ogre 

of the faculty. Promptly at eight o’clock a grand L TI a ne y Stactory progress 

. the annual. le art teatures w ) 4 y cel tl 

promenade began. Upon a signal, the hundred couples ; : - a - , s_ will probably Kiara A, 

of previous years. This edition of the annual wil] } 


dedicated to Mr. William N. Hamlet, head of 41, 
Science Department. 


seated themselves at prettily decorated tables, and to 
the strains of music, the first course, a salad, was 
served. While the guests were still at the tables special 
musical numbers were given. Six new students were admitted at the beginning 
Then began a second promenade around tre room, the second term. 

at the end of which ice cream and cake were served. 

Music and readings were rendered during the serving 

of this course. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


In a third promenade each couple passed in review 


before “Saint Valentine,” who presented each guest with is : 
‘ ee About fifty editors and newspaper men. attend 
a favor The couples then seated themselves at the : . : : 2 % 
; ; agate: c ¥ the mid-winter business meeting of the Virginia Press 
tables for a last course, consisting of coffee and cheese ae : as 
: ? é . : ; Association, which was held at the University of Vir- 
wafers. A dance of the Valentines, given by eight eRe é : 
: ginia February 8th and oth, under the auspices of th 


young women in costume, concluded a very delightful é i : z bs ; 
: : is School of Journalism. Folger McKinsey, of the Baltj- 


tal iar more Sun, known throughout the United States as th. 
The Dramatic Club, under the direction of Miss “pentztown Bard,” Don Seitz, manager of the N 
Olive Hinman, of the faculty, is getting up a most york World, and other men of note were present 
. * uy “6 ~- ” trhic rj 
Se Sees Ey, “ee ae: ee Wie. Se Dr. Alex. Hardlicka, curator of the National Museun 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C., recently spent 
The Woodrow Wilson Literary Society recently  coveral days at the University investigating types 


given the latter part of the month. 


: ais , Se ee ene eee eas camp OED sig a a 
presented Barrie’s charming one-act play, “Roslyn. Americans. Dr. Hardlicka made two addresses whik 
Under the chaperonage of members of the faculty, here. 
two parties of Normal School girls have attended con- The Industrial Chemical Laboratory of the Univer 
certs in Richmond within the past few weeks. The eight city was destroved by fire on January 27th. The chemi- 
members of the first party had the pleasure of hear- Qj library of over 1,000 volumes and Dr. Mallet’s pri- 
ing Alma Gluck, while the eighteen of the second group, vate notebooks of research were burned. Wei! 
came back enthusiastic over Maud Powell. measures sent by the British government in 1742 we 
Several members of the faculty are planning to at- lost, as well as minerals and radium. Shells, 
tend the Inauguration. plate, and samples of steel were ruined. Speci 


Interest in the basket-ball games is heightened as chemicals purchased from Rosseau, Paris, just 
the Civil War, were destroyed, and the exhibitio: 


the series draws to its close. The tense situation at 
British government at the Philadelphia Exposit 


present is indicated by the following review of the 
scores: Sophomores, 19 vs. Freshmen, 5; Juniors, 26 1870. 
vs. Freshman, 2; Seniors, 17 vs. Sophomores, 9; Seniors, President Edwin A. Alderman has been appoint 


23 vs. Freshmen, 5. The class games still scheduled President Wilson to the Board of Visitors of the 
are the Sophomore-Junior, February 24th, and the States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Dr. Aldern 
Junior-Senior, March 1oth. These games are expected served on a similar board for West Point in 1804. 1 
to be very exciting, as the teams are well matched, and appointment is considered to be of special imp 


the remaining games will decide the basket-ball cham- and extensive plans are on foot to improve the efficie! 
pionship of the academy. 
Two games are scheduled for April with George Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, Poe Professor of glis 


Washington University, which school has just played at the University of Virginia, will leave at th 
Radcliffe, Sargent and Swarthmore. The first game _ the session to accept the chair of English at th« 


will be played here, and the second in Epiphany Gym- States Naval Academy, Annapolis. He has been at \1 
nasium in Washington. . ginia since 1909. 

The girls are all taking fifteen consecutive minutes Dr. Smith was the Roosevelt exchange p 
of outdoor exercise daily; the perfect record of any to the University of Berlin in 1910-’11, where he 


class will count twenty points toward the trophy cup. a personal friend of the Kaiser. He founded the Vir 
The latest bulletin of the school consists of the ginia Folklore Society in 1913 

Training School Course of Study for Primary and Dr. Smith was the boyhood friend of O. He: 

Intermediate Grades. This publication is made up of a great American short-story writer, and has just 

hundred pages, and has had a most cordial reception. and published his “O. Henry Biography.” 
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coming to Virginia, he was dean of the 
department of the University of North 


sors Chas. G. Maphis and Alfred L. Hall- 
attend the meeting of the Department of 
dents of the National Educational Associa- 
h convenes at Kansas City on February 26th. 
Maphis, on February 16th, represented the 
at the dedication of the new Central High 
Vashington, D. C. 


School 


Student speakers are delivering addresses on the 
honor system at several high schools in the State. About 
twenty requests for speakers have been received during 
the past few days. 


The honor system in the high schools will be dis- 
cussed at the teachers’ conference, which will be held at 
Radford, March 7th, &th, 9th. Mr. F. M. Alexander, 
of the University Extension Bureau, will speak. 


News 





TEACHERS OF ENGLISH IN THE 
VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOLS 
achers: 
nsequence of some changes to be made in 
re and quantity of the requirements in the 
es, the examination for advanced standing 
din June and next fall, will be made much 
icting and difficult than heretofore. This 
ily for the purpose of constraining all high 
raduates, except those of unusual training 
inments, to pursue here the A Courses for 
ree hours of academic credit is given. 


iew of this decision you are earnestly urged 


te yourselves to training your pupils more 
hly, and to forego the effort of preparing 
advanced standing. 
Very sincerely, 


CHARLES W. KENT. 


SOLUTIONS IN REGARD TO SUPT. 
FOREMAN 


IEREAS Our superintendent, Mr. A. H. Foreman, 
unced his intention of not being a candidate to 
himself as superintendent of Norfolk county 
hools ; and, 


[EREAS we realize the inestimable loss we sustain 


leaving; Therefore be it 


lved, That the Norfolk County  Teach- 


sociation express the deepest regret at such 


nd that we do most heartily commend his nine 


i successful work in bringing the Norfolk county 


to the high position which they now occupy. 


more be it 


solved, That we extend to him the love and re- 
this body and that we bid him God-speed in 
- work he may undertake.” 

nimously adopted by the Norfolk County Teach- 
ociation January 27, 1917. 


A TRIBUTE TO SUPT. BOWRY 
We are all glad that Bowry was President of 
the Superintendents’ Conference for 1916. He de- 
served the honor, and the Conference needed his 
inspiration and zeal and enthusiasm. It seems now 
providential, and I like to think of it as such. There 
were others older in the service, but somehow one 
of his chief desires came to him just before the end. 
Without a dissenting voice we made him in Novem- 
ber, 1915, the leader of the men whom he loved so 
well. He always felt that the Superintendents’ Con- 
ference failed to appreciate its opportunity, and for 
this reason did not make itself felt in the State. 
He has frequently urged me to give more time and 
thought to this Conference. To help make it what 
it ought to be was the chief reason for his desiring to 
be its President. He had unbounded faith in this 
Association, and we all know how true he was to 
every duty and with what genuine delight he served. 
Many of us will remember him as he presided over 
us in our last sessions. Could there have been a 
close more fitting for him? 

One of his splendid qualities was loyalty. He was 
not only loyal himself, but he coveted loyalty from his 
He wasn’t a half-hearted friend, but whole- 
You couldn’t doubt his sincerity at any 
He was the same yesterday, 


fellows. 
hearted. 
time or at any place. 
to-day, and to-morrow; pure gold in his business 
relations, in his friendship, and in his love. He 
really loved his friends, and he expected love in 
return. 

Frankness was another one of his beautiful char- 
acteristics. There was nothing hidden in his aims 
and purposes; open and above board in all things. 
His friends knew all he knew. He was ambitious, 
but he was too high-minded and too simple and 
noble in spirit to resort to any indirect means to- 
wards a coveted end. 


Bowry was one of those happy, cheerful spirits 
at all times. He sought pleasure and fun and good 
fellowship; in fact, he couldn’t get along well with- 
out them. I have often heard him say that the 
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greatest good he got out of being a member of the 
State Board of Examiners was the good-fellowship 
he found among his fellow-members. No other 
member contributed more to the fellowship of this 
Board than did he. 


Perhaps the best thing we can say about Bowry, 
though, is that he was a genuine success as a Super- 
intendent. To be a success as a school man was the 
His office was not a trade 

He loved his work, and 
he did it for its own sake and not for the money it 
offered. The welfare of the children of his division 
weighed heavily upon his heart. How true is this 
of every real Superintendent! 


supreme desire of his life. 
or a job, but a profession. 


Cut down in the prime of life, yet he did not live 
in vain. He has left indelibie impressions here and 
there, and we are the better for his having lived. 
Our hearts are heavy to-night over his untimely 
death; still, we rejoice in his achievements, and for 
that reason yield more readily to divine wisdom. 
While not permitted to finish his course, yet while 
he lived he fought a good fight, he did with patience 
and zeal the duties that came to him, and in the 
doing won many stars for the crown that we believe 
is his to-night. 

F. B. Fitzpatrick, 
Supt. of Bristol Schools. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE HAYTOKAH 
AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Whereas it has pleased our Heavenly Father, in 
His infinite wisdom and love, to remove from our 
midst on January 24, 1917, our friend and co-worker, 
Charles Bushrod Bowry, Division Superintendent of 
Nottoway and Amelia counties; be it 

Resolved, First, That we, the faculty of the Hay- 
tokah Agricultural High School of Burkeville, Va., 
do hereby express our appreciation of his work and 
which he was the first 


interest in school, of 


principal. 


our 


Second, That we lament the loss of one whose 
influence and untiring greatly promoted 
the growth and improvement of the public school 


zeal has 


system throughout his division. 

Third, That we extend to the bereaved wife, an 
honored member of our faculty, and to the other 
members of his family our tender sympathy, and 
pray that our Father may sustain and 
comfort them. 

Fourth, That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to his wife, and a copy be published in the Black- 
stone Courier, The Nottoway Record and The Virginia 
Journal of Education. 

Mrs. 
Miss CourTNEY TAYLOR, 
Committee. 


Heavenly 


MarGARET P. BrADSHAW, 
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RALLY DAY AT CORINTH ACADEMy 















The teachers, pupils and parents of the Berlin-Iyo, 
school district, had a most pleasant and profitable day 
at Corinth Academy, Saturday, January 27, 1017. The 
visitors, which were for the day the guests of the 
Corinth community, began to arrive at 10:00 A. M. 
scheduled time. The school building, auditorium, church 
and manual training buildings were thrown open for 
inspection and as places of rest and comfort of the 
guests. 

The forenoon program consisted of two games of 
basket-ball. One between the second boys teams of 
Ivor High School and Corinth Academy. The othe 
between the second girls’ teams of Ivor and Corinth, 
The teams played beautifully, each doing honor to jt: 
own one of the most commendable 
being the beautiful spirit shown by each player and his 
earnestness to outwit his opponent, yet playing strictly 
to the rules. In points won, the Corinth boys were 
slightly ahead, while the girls tied their score 
was now served, after which a business meeting of the 
teachers of the was held. Twenty of the 
twenty-two teachers were present. The main items of 
business were plans and discussions for a county com- 
mencement program. The athletic features were pre- 
sented by Mr. W. C. Metcalf, of Ivor High School; the 
literary features by Mr. C. E. Trueblood, of Corinth 
Academy. 


school, features 


Lunch 


district 


At the close of this meeting all were invited to the 
manual training shops to see in operation the circular 
and band saws, turning lathe and joiner. A talk was 
given by the instructor, explaining the work of the past, 
present and future. 

Two more basket-ball games closed the day’s pro- 
The first teams of Ivor and Corinth were the 
players. The results of the boy’s teams in points was 
slightly in favor of Corinth, while the girls of the Ivor 
team had a one point margin. 


gram. 





These teams also played beautifully; each playing 


for the sport of the game, rather than points dislionestly 


earned. 





It was a happy day for Corinth. For her own pleas- 
ure she would enjoy repeating such a day and lave ai 
those interested in education and community uphuilding 


present again. 


With an invitation and welcome to all friends 
education, 
I am, 


C. E. Trues! 


A SOUTHERN CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 





An organization of Southern teachers of English tor 
was projected at the Southern Conference for © a Por 
tion and Industry, at New Orleans in 1916, and wil me 
hold its first meeting at Macon, Georgia, Marc) It an 
to 21st, 1917. This organization should be able to render hay 


\ 


in-lyor 


le d 
T 


of t 


ay 
he 


he 
. 


A. M, 


church 


en ft 


or 


of the 
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che South a great service. Its purpose will be (1) the 
investigation and improvement of conditions, methods, 
j results of the teaching of English in its various 

hes in the elementary and secondary schools and 
colleges and universities of the South, (2) the 
lopment of fellowship, co-operation, and a profes- 
ional spirit among the teachers of English, (3) the 

ragement of scholarship and research in English 
the Southern people, and especially in the litera- 
nd language of their own section, (4) the foster- 
of the art of letters in the South. It will not stand, 
however, aS an isolated movement, since it will be a 
sermanent division of the Southern Conference for 





Education and Industry, and its work will be planned 


with the purpose of bringing to bear on our Southern 
oroblems, all of the resources of the National Council 
f Teachers of English, with which it will be closely 


For the first meeting the following topics are pro- 


|. The South Organizing for Better Teaching of 
English. 
Il. The South and the Making of a Better Ameri- 
can Speech. 
III. English-Teaching Problems and Opportunities 
in the South, and their Relation to the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


A leading speaker will be introduced for each of 
these topics or some of the aspects of each; but the 
most valuable part of the discussion will consist, it is 
oped, of a series of brief reports by teachers from 
various parts of the South and a general exchange of 


ideas by all present. 

I. Under the first head many representatives of dif- 
ferent States, cities, and sections of the South are asked 
to present reports of organized efforts now going for- 
vard or proposed for securing better teaching of Eng- 

| the schools and colleges of their localities, a 
representative teacher will set forth the purpose and 

of the organization of Southern teachers of Eng- 
sh, and a constitution will be submitted. The design 
i this part of the program is to get before the body as 
lirect a survey as possible of the actual conditions and 
the outlook for an organized movement toward securing 
better teaching of English. 

II. The discussion of the South’s part in the making 
fa better American speech will be conducted by rep- 
resentatives of the American Speech League or of the 
Committee on American Speech, of the National Coun- 
lof Teachers of English. Opportunity will be given 

open discussion of this subject, especially in its 
hearings on the teaching of oral English, and on the 
relations of better speech to business and industry. 
Because the South is as yet practically untouched by 
foreign immigration, its people have an especially im- 
dortant opportunity to set the standard of speech for 


the whole country. All teachers of English should be 


alive to this situation and all of those present should 
lave ideas to express on the subject. 
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III. The object of the discussion of the third topic 
will be to get a comprehensive and inspiring survey of 
the many problems and opportunities in the teaching of 
English in the South and to see the bearing upon these 
of the various forward movements now being advocated 
by the National Council through its committees. Such 
individual topics will be appropriate for discussion as, 
the influence of the negro on the English of South- 
erners, Southern literature in Southern schools, South- 
ern children still agonizing over English grammar, the 
numbers of pupils assigned to teachers of composition, 
the spelling problem, high school English shackled 
by college entrance requirements, vocational guidance 
and other forms of social service through the teaching 
of English, etc., etc. There will perhaps be one extended 
address and a number of brief reports in this connec- 
tion, and plans for the future work of the organization 
will be adopted. 

Southern teachers of English and all others who are 
interested are urged to put themselves in touch with this 
movement, and, if possible, to attend this first con- 
ference, in order to be identified with the organization 
from the start. The committee will welcome sugges- 
tions from all sources, and asks especially that specific 
information in regard to local organizations and clubs 
of English teachers in the South be sent immediately to 
the chairman or other members of the committee. It 
desires particularly to know the names of the officers 
and leaders in State and city organizations. 


James M. Graincer, Chairman, 
State Normal School, Farmville, Va.; 


Wituis H. WItcox, 
State Normal School, Baltimore, Md.; 


CLaupiA E. CRuMPTON, 
Girls’ Technical Institute, Montevallo, Ala. ; 


ELisE TIMBERLAKE, 
Industrial College, Columbus, Miss. ; 


W. E. VauGHAN, 
State Normal School, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Committee. 


APPOINTMENT OF GRADED AND HIGH 
SCHOOL FUND 


The annual apportionment to graded and high schools 
was approved by the State Board of Education on 
February 13th, the $175,000 being allotted to these insti- 
tutions practically on the same basis as last year. Pur- 
suant te an act of the last General Assembly, the ap- 
portionment of the fund for one and two-room schools 
was this year made by the State Board of Education, 
instead of by the Department of Public Instruction, as 
has been the practice in the past. 

The committee in charge of the division of the 
$200,000 fund for one and two-room schools reported 
that Chesterfield, Clarke, Goochland, Grayson, Henrico, 
King George, Nelson, Powhatan, Spotsylvania and Staf- 
ford counties had failed to qualify for participation in 
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the fund, all of them reporting school levies below the 


average of the rest of the State. Under the law. no 
county can participate in the fund unless its school levy 
is at least as high as the average. 

Of the $200,000 fund for this purpose, $177,000 was 


apportioned on the basis of $30 for each one and two- 


roog: school where the internal school conditions of the 


county were normal. Where conditions were abnormal, 


the amount was diminished or increased, as conditions 
justified. The residue of the fund was held over to be 


apportioned to counties not now sharing in the division 


as soon as they come up to requirements. 

The counties to which allotments for one and two- 
room schools were made, shared as follows: 

\ccomac, $3,000; Albemarle, $2,450; Alexandria, 


1 


$400; Alleghany, $1,380; Amelia, $665; Amherst, $3,000; 


Appomattox, $1,520; Augusta, $3,110; Bath, $1,260; 


Bedford $4.800; Bland, $1,000; Botetourt, $2,400; 
Brunswick, $2,200; Buchanan, $2,250; Buckingham, 
$3,309; Campbell, $3,000; Caroline, $3,000; Carroll, 
$3,600; Charles City, $900; Charlotte, $2,050; Craig, 


me 


$810; Culpeper, $1,800; Cumberland, $2,000; Dickenson, 


Dinwiddie, $2,400; Elizabeth City, $460; Essex, 


$840; Fairfax, $2,700; Fauquier, $1,200; Floyd, $2 


20: 

Fluvanna, $1,410; Franklin, $5,760; Frederick $400 : 
Giles, $1,920; Gloucester, $1,080; Grayson, $3 245 
- <40 5 


Greenesville, $1,050; Halifax, $5,400; Hanover, $2 409: 
Henry, $3,395; Highland, $1,010; Isle of Wight : 
James City, $330; King and Queen, $1,450; King Wj 
Lancaster, $900; $2,400; Loudoun, 
Louisa, $4,030; Lunenburg, $1,225; Madison. 
$2,000; Mathews, $690; Mecklenburg, $2,044; Middlesex 
Montgomery, $2,432; Nansemond, $2,160; Ney 
Kent, $500; Norfolk, $2,100; Nottoway, $1,380: North- 
umberland, $1,410; Northampton, $1,140; Orange, $&4o: 
Page, $600; Patrick, $3,400; Pittsylvania, $7,500; Princ 
Edward, $1,620; Prince George, $900; Princess Anne. 
William, $1,200; Pulaski, $1,620: Rap- 
pahannock, ; Richmond, $800; 
Rockbridge, $2,600; Rockingham, $3,300; Russell, $2,610: 
Shenandoah, $2,100; Smyth, $1,770: 


9930: 


liam, $930; Lee, 


$1,580 ; 


$840 ; 


$1,170; Prince 
/ 


$750 Roanoke, $1,809 


Scott, $3,000; 

Southampton, $2,760; Surry, $1,050; Sussex, $900; Taze- 
well, $2,700; Warren, $1,000; Warwick, $150; Washing- 
ton, $3,720; Westmoreland, $1,575; Wise, $2,580; Wytl 


$2,550; 


York, $630. 


The above sums are practically accurate. 


Our Letter Box 





VALUE OF RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


May I 


vision in 


say a few words in regard to rural super- 
\ugusta county? This is my third year as 


a teacher in a two-teacher school of Augusta; the 
first vear without a supervisor, and I believe I have 
four months taught this 


taught without a 


accomplished more in the 
months I 


term than in the seven 
supervisor I feel that I cannot say too much in 
favor of rural supervision. 

I have spent two summers studying in Normal 


Schools of Virginia, and I can honestly say that I 
have got more that has been of real value to me in 
my work from the supervisors of Augusta county 
spent at Normals. 


than I got in the two 


I am not saying a word against Normals, because 


summers 


I believe they have been one of the greatest factors 
in promoting public education in Virginia, and I am 
proud of the fact that more teachers attend summer 
Normals in Virginia than in any other State. 

But I believe when the time comes, and I believe 
it will, when a larger sum of money is appropriated 
for rural supervision, and a supervisor is put into each 
that education will advance as 

Fewer of our boys and girls 


district or county, 
it never has before. 
will leave the rural districts to go to the cities, but 
will be glad to stay at home and be trained for in- 
dustrial leadership and help make their community 


what every rural district should be. 


In summer normals the time is short, the instruc- 


tors have to deal with teachers from all over tl 


State, from city school to the one-teacher school 
the rural districts. The must be general, 
and the teacher must go back alone to her scl 


methods 


epee 


and study ways of applying these methods i 


school. The supervisor has only one county; she 
studies existing conditions, goes into each sch 
and helps to meet the needs of that school. It seems 
to me the supervisor more nearly supplies the nm 
The normals do a great work in preparing one t 
carry out the work planned by supervisors. It 1s 


not what we know that makes us successful teachers 
Though it is essen- 
In the rural sch 


but what we do and how we do. 
tial to know before we can do. 

where one teacher has charge of three or four | 
perhaps seven grades, she is kept so busy that there 
is little time left to plan real work, and to study 
ways of applying new methods in her school 


The supervisor gives to the teacher just what 
she needs — encouragement, inspiration and tl helt 
that is needed to enable her to apply right met! 
In Augusta county the supervisors have not only 


suggested, but have actually helped put into effect 


their suggestions. 


is 
iN 


A few words about course of study used ! 
Augusta. It was made by supervisors after spending 
one year in studying the needs of the schools. It 


is based upon State course, but much fuller and mace 
to meet the needs of one county in place o: one 
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The outlines given for use in language, 
+920 ; seoersp hy and other subjects save the teacher hours 
P40 and study, thus making it possible for her 
+240; ' re and better work. 


I believe supervisors have done more than 
Wil ; r one thing in arousing enthusiasm among 
hers. She is the connecting link; through 
teacher learns of work in other schools and 
esex has ore earnest desire to give her best to her 
‘ew rk. and a more genuine interest in her fellow- 


. w of one Teachers’ Reading Club organized 
" | pervisor. It not only gives to the teachers 
Dan mot idling material, but from meeting and talking 
Ro: ;, and the problems facing each school, one 
61 vets inspiration, and goes away feeling she has got 


op oy — thin 


e she can use in her school. 


Then the greatest problem facing every teacher — 
deal with the child who is handicapped by 
physical or mental defect, is lessened by the 
supervisor. A teacher is not always free to go to 
rents. Sometimes she does not know the real 
se of the backwardness. With the supervisor she 
can discuss it freely and together they may discover 
cause and find a way of reaching parents and of 


something done for the child. 


Some suggestions given me by my supervisor, 
Hf 2 because new to me, when given seemed both im- 
le and impracticable, but never one have I 

the end either impracticable or impossible 


out. 


A TEACHER FROM AuGUSTA CoUNTY. 


SOME THINGS DONE IN AUGUSTA 


Viva MuRFEE 


Rural Supervisor of Augusta County 


I JOURNAL: 


Hoping that your readers may be interested in 
vhat learning some of the things we are doing in Augusta 
hel this session, I shall make a condensed report. 


t the present time a health survey is being con- 


lucted in the county. Dr. R. W. Garnett, connected 


with the State Health Board, is conducting the cam- 
ia ign. All communities are showing much interest 
me in general health problems, and are co-operating 
"ae with those who are in charge of the work. The 


n of securing a whole-time health officer for 


is demanding wide-spread attention. 


the county 
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School inspection would be a part of his work. The 
progressive town of Waynesboro was the first to 
take any step looking into the matter. 


Many community meetings have been held in the 
last month, at which school and community life, 
health problems, and agricultural subjects have been 
discussed. A great amount of enthusiasm has been 
aroused among the communities in regard to school 
questions. Meetings of this kind give an opportunity 
to get in personal touch with the people, as nothing 
else could. In working up a real spirit of wide- 
awakeness among the mothers and fathers, or school 
patrons, I can suggest no better method than a gen- 


eral get-together meeting. 


Mr. W. L. Campfield, County Agricultural Demon- 
strator, has lent us his able assistance on many occa- 
sions at community meetings. The school boys are 
much interested in corn club work; and this year 
some are taking the short course at Blacksburg, 
given as the result of meritorious work. Mr. Camp- 
field has also given a number of special talks to the 


agriculture classes in the high schools. 


A great many community leagues have been or- 
ganized this session, and have taken definite steps to- 
ward the betterment-of their schools; also toward 
improving the general welfare of the community. 
An especially active league is the one at Sherando, 
organized in November. The first work of this league 
was helping to equip a third room for their building. 
They now have a very attractive program arranged 
for February 22nd. The school will have exercises 
appropriate for Washington’s birthday, and several 
addresses are to be given on instructive subjects. 


Two two-room schools have recently completed 
all requirements for standardization. We want these 
standard schools to be models, of their kind, for 
others of the county. 

Uniform examinations will be given again this 
This is a wonderful help in grading in the 
We keep tabulated re- 


year. 
one and two-room schools. 
sults of each pupils’ grades, and then the succeeding 
The 


results of last session show that the pupils work 


teacher knows just where he is to be placed. 


much better if they know they are to be tested in 
this way. 

All school pupils are now working, on the side, 
for District Fairs which will be held in each of the 
six districts of the county, on the third of May. On 
this day all pupils and patrons in each district will 
meet at a central school, where a big fair will be held. 
The best work from all schools will be exhibited. 
From this work we select the very best and keep 
for the Augusta County Fair in September. One 
day during this fair will be known as school day; at 
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which time a parade of all the school children in 
the county will be had. 
days in Augusta school history. 


There are other things which we hope to get: 
Better pay for all teachers. 


More consolidation. 


News Notes 
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This will be one of the big 


and Visits of Superintendents 





Up-to-date school buildings and equipments in qj 
districts. 


More standard one and two-room schools 
(Signed) Viva MurRFEE, 
Supervisor of Schools Augusta County 


February 17, 1917. 





JANUARY REPORTS 


All visits to schools of Dinwiddie county were 


my assistant, George Baskerville Zehmer. 


POWELL, Supt. 


made by 


E.G. 


Stuart High School, Patrick county, closed by 
Board of Health on account of pneumonia and 
measles 

J. FK. REYNOLDS, Supt. 

The road and weather conditions were such in 


January that I could do only a little visiting in Isle 
of Wight county. 
GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 


Budget for Loudoun county school nurse for 1917 
is complete. Amount guaranteed $1,500. Am en- 


closing copy of monthly report. 


W. G. EDMONDSON, Supt. 


I am glad to say that twenty-nine schools of 
Dickenson county will run seven and nine months 
this year — the best record the county has ever made. 


I. E. FRENCH, Supt. 


The weather during January has been very favor- 
able, consequently the school attendance has been 
above the average for this month in Craig county. 


W. O. MARTIN, Supt. 


The leagues of Dublin and Pulaski have just made 
arrangements to secure a school nurse to look after 
the two schools for the next four months. 


E. L. DARST, Supt. 






\Ve have had to close twenty schools in Floyd on 
account of measles, and the average daily attendance 
of many others has been seriously cut down. 


ISAAC L. EPPERLY, Supt. 


Price William county, February 5th. Bitter cold 
and windy this morning. Am afraid schools will be 
poorly attended. Sorry for the spelling test. I was 
in hopes of good weather for it. 


C. R. McDONALD, Supt 


Notwithstanding bad weather and road conditions 
existing during the month, the school attendance of 
Nelson county was well maintained, but otherwise 
there is nothing of special interest to report. 


H. T. HARRIS, Supt 


Owing to a severe attack of La Grippe, | wa: 
confined to my bed the greater part of January, and 
was, therefore, unable to do any field work in Rich- 
mond and Westmoreland. 


BLAKE T. NEWTON, Supt 


Attendance of schools in Giles county was reduced 
in this month on account of whooping-cough an¢ 
measles. Most of the schools opened after the holi- 
days, with good school interest on the part of both 
pupils and teachers. 


R. H. FARRIER, Sup 


> 


We are making good progress on the W. H. Tay: 
lor $100,000 building, also (Mission College) Booker 
T. Washington School, $25,000, with twenty rooms 
and auditorium. The city council voted $5,000 for 
site for colored school at Lamberts Point. 


R. A. DOBIE, Supt. 
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e Accomac County Board of Supervisors met 
February 6th, and by unanimous vote raised by 
ecial appropriation the school levy to forty-six 
nts in Atlantic, Lee, Metompkin and Pungoteague 
districts. Patrons of colored schools making ready 

<ipplement salaries for extension of school term. 


G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 


ring the month we conducted uniform examin- 
ions in our high schools and in the seventh grade 
chout Southampton county. The results have 
et been reported fully. The unusually bad con- 
, of our main roads has made even the “Ford” 


1 of the trenches. 
G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 


()\wing to an attack of grippe, that kept me in 
the house the first ten days of January, I did not 
visit the number of schools I expected in Warren 
county. The Limeton three-room school and 
fhompson Hollow school are closed now on account 

measles. 


T. V. LEACH, Supt. 


am very sorry not to be able to report more 
time given to visiting the schools of Wise county, 
hut a great amount of my time this month has been 
civen to office and other duties. I hope to report 
with a good record for the month of February. 


J. J. KELLY, Jr., Supt. 


\n epidemic of measles, whooping-cough, to- 
cether with unfavorable weather, is reducing the 
average attendance in Gloucester county. Still we 
are making progress in the standard of work done 
in our schools. Our graduates shall compare favor- 
ably with others of our best schools. 


R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 


lanuary has been a very hard month on the 
schools of Warwick and York counties; bad weather, 
sickness, and bad roads kept our average attendance 
lown. Many of the schools have done exceptionally 
vell in keeping the children in school. We were 
leased to have Dr. Dillard, Messrs. Jackson Davis, 
\rthur Wright and Newbold visit York county. 

A. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 


(he schools of Alleghany county are doing good 
rk. We hope that the new graded school build- 
ine in Covington will be ready for use by the last 
Dr. Chas. G. Maphis came to see us a 


{ February. 
At Clifton Forge we are planning to 


tew days ago. 


‘ld a large graded school building. Dr. Chas. G. 
Maphis discussed the advisability of adopting the 
honor system among the students of the high school. 

J. G. JETER, Supt. 


Mr. J. H. Montgomery spent four days in Amherst 
county inspecting schools and organizing new com- 
munity leagues and reviving old ones. Much interest 
was aroused and many leagues organized then have 
now a large and flourishing membership. Owing to 
the condition of the roads, we were able to get 
over only one-third of the county. 


C. £.. SCOTT, Sap: 


I received only thirty-one copies of spelling tests. 
These were sent out in due time, but this morning 
(February 5th) the ground is covered with snow, 
the thermometer Io degrees below zero, and the 
wind almost whistling a tune. A number of schools 
will not be running to-day, and those in operation 
will be attended only by a few pupils. So don’t 
expect a very favorable return from the test being 
given in Bland to-day. 


FRANK L. DUNN, Supt. 


The schools of Russell have received from the 
State this year the largest appropriation in their his- 
tory. To the powers that provided this generous 
increase the thanks of patrons, pupils, trustees, super- 
intendent, and the whole county are gratefully ten- 
dered. Never in the history of the county has there 
been the clamor that there has been this year for 
seven months’ terms. This is a good indication, and 
we are glad of it. 

H. W. FUGATE, Supt. 


The Alexandria city school board has passed a 
resolution calling the attention of the city council 
to the necessity of better school accommodations for 
our colored children, and requesting that they take 
up the question of providing the necessary funds to 
erect a building large enough to accommodate all of 
the colored children. I have every reason to expect 
that this matter will receive favorable consideration 
at an early date. Our attendance during the month 
of January has been good, notwithstanding the pre- 
valence of grippe in our city. 


W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 


We are having a great deal of sickness in Taze- 
well county in every community—measles, scarlatina, 
grippe, etc., which causes small attendance in many 
schools. We had the pleasure of having our State 
Superintendent, R. C. Stearnes, with us during the 
teachers’ meeting held at Graham Friday and Satur- 
day, January 26th-27th. His visit and helpful sug- 
gestions, as well as the public address given in the 
school auditorium Friday evening, were greatly en- 
joyed. 

W. A. THOMPSON, Supt. 


The extreme weather has lessened the average 


attendance in Hanover considerably, and this, con- 


nected with several contagious diseases, such as 


whooping cough, etc., has been a material drawback 
The citizens of the Rock- 


to several of our schools. 


ville section are showing very gratifying co-opera- 
tion toward the erection of a modern high school in 
that section, having subscribed a cash sum of ap- 
proximately $1,000 toward the erection of a suitable 


building 


JOHN H. WICKHAM, Supt. 


The average attendance in Halifax county for 


January somewhat reduced on account of epidemic 
of measles and inclement weather. There will be 
many extensions of «terms of one and two room 


schools made possible by private donation and State 
aid. The South Boston school board, in conjunction 
with the town council, has agreed to advance tax rate 
fifteen cents more, making fifty cents, so as to pro- 
needs of South Boston Ata 
meeting at Virgilina, I addressed the citizens in the 
interest of high school and raised by private sub- 


scription $250 to install additional teacher in high 


vide for all schools. 


school 
H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 
The schools of Fairfax county have been well at- 
tended this month, and the work, with the exception of 
a few cases of scarlet fever and measles, has been 
progressing satisfactorily. Dr. Flannagan, of the State 
Board of Health, assisted by Dr. Brooks and Dr. 


Fletcher, of the local board of health, made an inspec- 
tion of the Fairfax High School, thus making a begin- 
ning in the work of medical inspection of all our school 
children. In addition to this step in the direction of 
promoting the health of the county, the board of super- 
visors, in conjunction with a public-spirited citizen of 
the county, has made an appropriation sufficient to secure 
health surveys 


M. D. HALL, Supt. 


three community 


The repeated rains and freezing having caused 
some of the newly-made roads in Northampton to 
become impassable, I have been unable to visit as 
many schools as usual. 

The leagues are unusually active in holding socials 
and debates for school improvement. All schools are 
planning to lengthen the term. The County Teach- 
ers’ Association held a meeting on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 20th, at the Trehernsville school. Although only 
a few teachers were present, the meeting was one 
of the best held. Officers were elected, also two 
delegates were elected to represent the work of the 
county at the State Teachers’ Association, which 
meets in Roanoke, Va., February 28th-March 2nd. 


E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 
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At Harrisonburg, on January 3oth, in the after. 
noon and at night the teachers of the Main Stree 
School put on display the work for class by the chil. 
dren since September. It included drawing, sewing 
cooking, manual training work, raffia, clay mode lling 
examination papers, writing, map drawing, etc. Some 
300 parents and friends called to see the work, and 
all seemed highly pleased with what they saw, and 
went away convinced that the schools are their best 
asset, and they want them supported in every way. 
On the afternoon of January 3Ist, at the new Vir- 
ginia Theatre, the above children gave the games and 
plays they had learned since September. Three hun- 
dred children took part from the kindergarten through 
the grades, each room giving two or three games or 
plays. The house was packed from top to bottom: 
all had a splendid time and went away highly pleased, 
These two afternoons closed the work of the first 
half term; the semi-annual promotions took place 
on the morning of January 3!st. 

W. H. KEISTER, Supt 

In Spotsylvania county, Chancellor High School 
carried out a most interesting program for its Junior 
League on the 26th inst., with a large attendance of 
the School Improvement and Civic League as an au- 
dience, and in the afternoon the teachers of the dis- 
trict convened in a thoroughly helpful meeting, dis- 
cussing every-day practical problems, in which nearly 
every teacher of the district took part, there being 
only one absent. 

Some increase in enrollment and average attend- 
ance this month in Stafford county. A most enthu- 
siastic gathering was held at “Little Falls Farm,” on 
the Rappahannock, with a view of interesting the 
citizens of the community in a plan to erect a modern 
two-room school building. Many generous contri- 
butions were pledged. Fives acres of fine land on the 
improved road, valued at $100 per acre, was the first 
contribution as a starter, which was soon followed 
by liberal donations of lumber, labor and cash, and 
ground was broken for the house a few days after 
the meeting. School Inspector Hodges inspired the 
audience by a helpful talk, followed by others present. 

JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 
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Vacation Employment 

¢ Ambitious teachers may add to their incomes 
by selling the Hero Heating and Ventilating 
System to School 
Boards in their own and 
adjoining counties. 
Make arrangements for 
territory at once. 


+ ATTENTION, 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


I handle the Hero 
¢ Heating and Ventilat- 
ing System. 


E. H. STAFFORD 
MFG. CO.’S line of 
School Desks 

Auditorium Chairs 











Church Pews P 
Pulpit Furniture 
A full line of School Supplies. Write for 
prices. 
Box 863 ROANOKE, VA. j 











Summer 


School 


opens 
May 29th 
1917 





VALPARAISO 


previous year. 


work in the following 











Old College Building 
was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of obtain- 


The University ing a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That such an institution is a 
necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 


is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open May 29th and 
e Summer School will continue twelve weeks. During this term the University will offer an exceptional 
list of subjects from which students may select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review 
Preparatory,High School,Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonogra hy and Type- 
; partments writing,Review for Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual Train- 
ing, Agriculture, Expression and Public Speaking, aoaie. Bune Ast. Domestic Science, Pharmacy, La i 
ition $20. 
3 The Expenses are the Lowest Room, $33 to £5 per quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


' Henry B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 


INDIANA 


w, Medicine and Dentistry. 
r quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 





45th Year Will Open September 18, 1917 
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“Unquestionably the most remarkable contribution of recent 
years towards increasing the efficiency of both the teacher and the 


taught.” So says AMERICAN EDUCATION of 


Minimum Essentials 





Thompson’s Minimum Essentials is a series of sheets of graded test questions for 


rapid oral and written tests. These questions embody the fundamental facts the pupil 





should know automatically before leaving school. For every oral test paper there is 





a corresponding written test paper in which the same questions appear in a different 
arrangement. 

There are separate sets for arithmetic, grammar and geography. You will be || 
interested in the new geography papers with their large and excellent maps. | 


We welcome your inquiries. They cost hardly more than blank paper. 








GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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“Robbers Overlooked 
4 
: $150 
' 
' 
in the bureau last night when they robbed my clothes 
of $33.00.” So a man boasted publicly the other day. 
The next night the $150.00 was stolen. 
i 
“A Word to the Wise is Sufficient” 
' 
i A HEARTY WELCOME AND SECURITY 
AND SERVICE AWAIT YOU IN 
' 
! National Bank 
' The American National Ban 
' 
' OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
| : 


: 





, 

i 

Courtis Standard 

| 7 ° © e 

: Practice Tests in Arithmetic 
\lake teaching efficient because they are based 

1 the following fundamental educational prin- 


j Definition of aim. 

' Limitation of training. 

é Recognition of individual differences. 
i Specialization of training. 

} Diagnosis of causes of difficulty. 

' Proper division of work between 
j teacher and class. 

; 7. Motivation and self-direction of drill. 


lb i eh a 


he Teacher’s Manual gives explicit directions 
r the use of the Tests; for the detection, diag- 
is, and remedy of individual defects; and for 
handling of the material with the least possible 
culty. It answers all questions likely to arise. 


These Tests are casy for the 

teacher to use 
mplete information may be had from the 
lishers. 


: WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 


$e30-o-. 


. 








Teachers’ Examinations 


Now Is the Time to Prepare for Them 





You need a set of text-books that are brief, 
easy to understand, and that can be depended 
upon to cover the ground of any teachers’ ex- 
amination, reliably and well. 

Why wade through the mass of wearisome 
detail and extraneous matter of the old time 
text-books when you can find in the 


“Condensed Series of Text-Books” 


just what you want to know and in language 
that you can understand? 


Just the Books You Have Been Looking for 


Arithmetic or ae $ .35 
Geosgrapny .....<> 25 Civil Government. .30 
U. &. HMistory..... 25 Physiology ....... 25 
Agriculture ...... -25 Theory and Art... .25 
Penmanship ...... 15 Orthography ..... a 
eS Pere .65 


Entire Set, Prepaid $3.25 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


A. S. LEE, Author-Publisher 
RIPLEY, W. VA. 
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| Stands He Tort Service 


The Buff Buckram Binding of 
WEBSTER NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary. It is now recommended in preference to the sheep binding for use 
in Schools, Public Libraries, Offices, Homes, or wherever subjected to hard and 
constant service. Tests prove that this Buckram excels other binding materials 
in strength, resistance to rubbing wear, to stretching, to moisture, to the fading 
effect of sunlight, etc. Since 1907 the United States Government has used 
it for permanent publications. Many librarians insist upon the Buckram 
\ binding. For more than two years this binding of the New International 
\ has successfully met the severe tests of actual constant use. 

The NEW INTERNATIONAL is The One Supreme Authority. 

It is an all-knowing teacher, a universal question answerer, made 

by specialists to meet your needs. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 12,000 Biographical Entries. New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 
Subjects. Thousands of other references. 6000 [1lustrations. 2700 Pages. Hundreds 
\ of NEW Words not given in any other dictionary. 100 Valuable Tables of Coins, 
Weights, Religious Sects, etc. 

REGULAR EDITION: NET. NET. 
Buff Buckram, marble edge, indexed, $12.00; Sheep, $14.00 


Write for specimen pages, etc. Free, to Teachers, a new booklet, “Unlocks the 
Door,”’ containing twenty-one Lessons in the Use of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 






ae 
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SHORT STORIES 


New courses of study in English make ample provision for the study of the 


short story the modern vehicle for the presentation of the varied aspects of 
modern life. Don’t you want your pupils to read the best short stories — to study 
them as the most typical modern literature — to cultivate a taste for the stories that 


are worth while? 


The Macmillan Pocket Classics 


include some new collections of short stories—the best available 


Representative Short Stories (Hart and Perry) . . 304 pages; 25 cents 
(Twenty typical stories—mostly American—with an excellent introduction.) 


Short Stories and Selections (Baker) . 263 pages; 25 cents 
Many brilliant short passages and a few complete stories.) 


Short Stories ( Pittenger) ee ee 268 pages; 25 cents 
(A cosmopolitan collec tion: 10 of the best; valu: ible introduc tory chapter.) 

Well edited, with full introductions and notes; firmly and attractively bound ; 
25 cents a volume. Introduce one or more of them into your course this semester. 

A fine collection of letters has been prepared for us by Miss Coult, of the 
Barringer High School, Newark. “Letters from Many Pens” has been published 
this month. Another new volume is “Selections from American Poetry,” edited by 
Margaret S. Carhart. Thirteen of the popular Study Outlines Are Now Ready. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


W. S. GOOCH, Representative University, Va. 
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College of 


Washington and Lee University 








CHilliam and Mary 


Regular College Courses leading to A. B., ¢ 
B.S., A. M. 


Normal Courses to prepare young men 








Normal Academy for those not having 
College entrance. State scholarships 
for young men preparing to be teachers. 


For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
Williamsburg, Va. 


+ 
; 
\ 
| 
i 
} 
i 
i 
! 
LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. LEXINGTON 
\ 








|\—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. and inspiring 
‘ a Twentieth Century training amid 
the social culture of Old Virginia at 
its best, and gathers to its campus 
a select student-body from thirty- 


Loan Fund aaa five States and foreign countries. 


For Catalogue, etc., address 


ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. 


FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


for the work of Principals, Superin- 
tendents of Schools, etc. ENGINEERING 
ae preteens Course for } Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
: ’ a: Virginia, with its lofty traditions 


memories, it gives 


President HENRY LOUIS SMITH 


LEE 


LETTERS — LAW — COMMERCE — 


3 VIRGINIA 


oe eo} 


~~ 





TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG FE R E E 
Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers . 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 
WRITE US. | Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soulintothe plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ...cumemee = Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
naments. Give these tothe children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
tin afewhours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
i, allcharges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
ard U.S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
u $4or$S5inany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don't wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
8: Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
arer ut one penny. 
: ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “‘WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
co and framed insolid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
an as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold bythe 
n, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
t send you. &®#® After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
y you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAN YRDER FLAG C%.. 138 Meridian St.,. ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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When replying to 


advertisements 

please mention 
Te 

Virginia Journal 


of 


Education 

















e008 Sacitninitittt ——— ee 
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THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN +} | HOME PLACE 2 ii 


A HOSPITAL 


oney back. State kind of steel pens 








ou use, : 
slow mental! action. Resident orthopedist. 


rhe Bell Book and Stationery Company 


. 

' 

‘ 

1 ‘uaranteed in every particular, or your $1 00 
' 

. 

' 

. 

| °14 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA. 








ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M. A. Director 


2231 West GRACE STREET 


RICHMOND, 


Individual development of physically or mentally retarded children. 
Speech disorders, defective sight or hearing, nervous irritability, 


or 


VA. 
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THE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT 


Don’t go thru an- 
other year with window 
shades that are more 
bother than good. The 
window shade has an 
important bearing on 
the health and welfare 
of the child. 








Naturally the child 
should be the first con- 
sideration in the school, 
but light and ventilation 
should be the second 


consideration. 





DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
Adjustable Window Shades 


assure the required amount of light and air at all 


times. They are constructed in such a way that 
they will not, in fact, cannot get out of order. 
Once installed the Window Shade Problem is 


solved for all times. 

In doing your school shopping this year be 
sure to specify Draper’s Window Shade. Write 
for our catalog. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 
Engineering. 

Fifteen degree courses offered. 

Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. 

Winter Short Course in Agriculture. 

A corps of fifty-three professors and in- 
structors. 

Expenses for the session to a state student, 
$256.75. 

Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- 
plied with baths and fresh water from a spring 
regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. 

Military Science and Tactics—Commandant 
U. S. Officer detailed by the government. 

Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- 
nations held the week preceding the opening 
of the session. 

Session always opens on the Wednesday 
nearest the 21st of September. 

Summer School conducted each summer for 
six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- 
mencement. 


J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 
Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. 
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The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office ot 


Whittet (2, Shepperson 
Printers 


11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake 
almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 


Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 


ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
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Ips for Progressive Teachers 
7 enews the + BRADLEY’S Helps for Progr 
= Paae one o Sanco pee 4 set... -$ .25 
F > Ali y * } s Series 
Interest of your ee en Miscellaneous Designs 
i Stories ner ost. _namer- omens. _ ye 
Fy x t - ; ailey. stpaid..... : 
\ Scholars by Folk. Dances. for Founn ‘Peaote. "Vea Cleve. > 
‘ OS reer errr ee re TT ae | 
1 Toy M , Colored Pegs, Word and Numt 
: placing that Builders ms eomnlees cauneane for the baer 
tee q 

long- oasend pond 2A le for prompt shipment. 
- looked for MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
' i» : 1209 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
order : 
; _ ~ -0-=-0- -0 
for ‘a : ie — 
' 4 . 4 
‘ e . : : > 
Auditorium SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY #0... 
G. M. Bo Branch Office, Elk Park, N. C. 
/ § ti Re Bowman | Managers Bn ee eter 
; ca Ing ; THE SOUTH AND BORDERING STATES 
; i Agents wanted everywhere. No charge to School Boards for Teachers. 
healt, : aes 
j “‘Everything for Schools and Colleges’’ + aeendateeds 
Virginia School Supply Co. | When answering — please mention 
' e 
‘ ° — 
! Richmond, Virginia Virginia Journal of Education 
i : 

THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


Established 1885 


623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Western Office: Spokane, Washington 


With new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in Schools of 
Education and Normal Schools. Free te any address. 











KANSAS CITY,MO. 



































CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE 
Steinway HALL Fiat IRON BLOG. MUNSEY BLOG. New YorRK LIFE BLOG. 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. CHATTANOOGA,TENN, . SPOKANE, WASH. 
U.S. Trust Bios. ******* Temp.e Courr CHAMBER OF Commerce BLOG 
+ 2 *: ~ a. ~~ a. _ 
we ” ~ 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A BETTER POSITION” 
HOW TO SECURE IT 

LLUNV- SOV Manager Our New Illustrated Booklet telling cf SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES. 

7 i One of the Larger Modern and More Aggressive Agencies 

COLUMBIA ” SOUTH CAROLINA Covering Closely the Southern Fie'd. 
15 YEARS - - - - SAME MANAGEMENT 
+= ° ° ° ° “o ° ceteris A 
. . . . 7 

Better Positions for Good Teachers — Better Teachers for Good Positions 

College presidents, superintendents and principals from Virginia to Texas are asking us now to nominate good 

teachers for the fall term. We are unable to supply the demand. 
you desire a bette sition and are fitted for it, we should be able to help you. Write to-day for informa- 
tion and registration form. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU, George J. Ramsey, President, Raleigh, N. C. 
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State Normal School | 
| Fredericksburg, Virginia 
, a 
Beautiful Location Best of Health Conditions 
Modern in every Respect 
Prepares Teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar 
Grades and High Schools. Special Courses in House- 
hold Arts, Domestic Arts and Manual Arts. “~* % % 
FOR CATALOGUE WRITE ! 
E. H. RUSSELL, President 
4 
ee ee ee eee ees oo o-9-e-6-—-0. 0+ +0- +000 -0--—-0 oo ° o-—-0 + 
+= o-0- 0-200 ee ° < — - + 
U . . : f Vi Sw Charlottesville 
niversity of Virginia, Vizice 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 
The following Departments of study are represented: 
«. THE COLLEGE 
In the College, courses are offered in thirty or more culture subjects. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for entrance 
or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional training of high 
school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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Advertising that Tells!! 








The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 29,000 Readers. 


It is the Official Organ of the State Department of Public 


Instruction. 
It has no Competition in Virginia. 
It goes in every County and City of the State. 


It appeals to the most intelligent class of Readers. 


‘Many of the 6,000 teachers, trustees, division 
superintendents, College and University professors 
who subscribe for it come to Richmond frequently on 
business and pleasure. Besides the Annual State 
Conference brings 3,000 educators to this city every 
year during Thanksgiving Week. Why not let the 
pages ot the Journal tell them where to go for the 
best goods? . 

Try a good advertisement in our pages, and see 
how well it will pay. 


Rates reasonable. Terms on application. 
x 


Virginia Journal of Education 


Office: Chamber of Commerce Building 


Richmond, Va. 
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Virginia Military Institute 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


Ry 


Distinctive Features 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully called to 
the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military Institute. Among 
these advantages are: 


I. Its Distinctive Military System. This has secured for it the name of the 
“West Point of the South.” It tends to muscular development and physical health 
by enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. It creates habits of prompti- 
tude, order, discipline and subordination, It fosters self-reliance and force of per- 
sonal character by removing all extrancous distinctions, and casting each youth, 
whatever his antecedent circumstances, on his own individual responsibility. It is 
equal, uniform and wholesomely restraining, without rigor. 


II. Its Distinctive Academic Curriculum. This embraces the study of Eng- 
lish, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathematics, physics, geology, 
mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing, business law, political 
science, biology. 


III. Its Technical Scientific Courses and Course of Liberal Arts. Provision 
is made for the members of the Second Class to elect between the courses of civil 
engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, of electrical engineering and of 
liberal arts. These courses are of two years duration and the scientific courses are 
illustrated by continuous field and laboratory practice. The degrees of B. S. or 
B. A. are conferred upon all graduates. 


IV. Its Distinctive System of Instruction: Namely, the dividing of classes 
into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and each secures a share 
of the personal attention of the instructor. The success of the educational work of 
the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $350; for State cadets 
$180 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel and lights, washing, room 
rent, medical attendance of the most careful character, clothing, books, stationery 
and all necessary expenses, and falls below that of any institution of like grade in 
this country. This estimate is exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an 
average for the entire term, the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent 


| 
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State Normal School for Women | 
FARMVILLE, VA. ; 
' 
7 bd ‘( 
Four-Year Professional Course Leading to the 
° ¢ 
Degree of Bachelor of Science 
In addition to the two-year professional courses, which prepare for teaching in kinde 
rten, primary, and grammar grade work, the State Normal School for Women at Farn 
lle now offers four vears of college work which prepares for teaching in High Schools 
Students taking this course can obtain a Diploma at the end of two vears, and at the 
of the four vears are entitled to the degree of B. Ss. in Education. 7 
Entrance requirement for all professional courses is sixteen units of high school work 
r the equivalent. Students who have not the requisite number of units can make them uy 
in the Academic Department. 
EKxpense for Professional Course I\ the college work is the same as for any othet 
surses in the institution. 
For catalogue, address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
State Normal School for Women, 
Farmville, Va 
° ° ad ° ° ad dl ° ° e e ° e o> o-oo — > 
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“In the Heart of the Beautiful and Healthful Shenandoah Valley” 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Two-year Professional Courses for four-year high school graduates. 
1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
3. For teaching High School Subjects, permitting specialization. 
4. For teaching Household and Industrial Arts. 
Two-year Academic Course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year 
Academic Course for three-year high school graduates, to prepare for the 
professional courses. 


Special Courses in Home-making, Dressmaking and Millinery, and for the pre- 
paration of Supervisors. A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural 


school communities. 


Se Oe Oe Oe - Oe Oe -O Oe 





Spring Term—Special Classes begin March 19th, preparing for the State Examinations ¢ 
Full Summer Quarter, consisting of two six-weeks terms. ¢ 
For catalog and full information, address 
JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 

Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. ; 
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RECITATION SEATS 


\\ « make recitation 
ir, SIX, eight or 
long and in 
No. 1 to No. 
the desks 
tation seats 
re rooms, 
with fab~ 
spaced every 
he spacing 
little closer 
the smaller num 
bers—2o in. for No, 3 
ind No. 4 and 16 in. for 
No. 5 and No. € 
Price 35c each in ad 
dition to the price 
the seat 


Send for our Catalog. 


THE SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


Hickory, North Carolina 
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HELPS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


poe sivitnimrnaninnsieiineinn HOW TO TEACH READING 


At nu ichers. Price 25 cents 


HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION 

PHONIC CARDS 

72 cards, 6x 4 inches, for teacher’s use in rapid 
phonic drills. Price 40 cen 

HOWELL Per ssa WORD Cans 
54 cards, 6x 4 inches, printed on bot! ; 
containing 108 words, including all in tl 


ten stories in the Howell-Williams Primer 

















teacher’s use. Price 30 cents. 
SEAT WORK LETTER CARDS 
480 cards, about one inch squ ea 
Facsimile of one of the taining one letter, giving, ccs r, al 
ind script, capital and smal 


HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION letters, print and s ; ) 
PHONIC CARDS use oO! pupils at their desks. Price 10 cen 
Two-thirds of Actual Size SEAT WORK WORD CARDS | 
g cards, containing all the words in_ the 
1 » stories 1 he owell-Wi ii s Primer, ¢ 
Remit by Money Order. Postage stamps accepted for nine storie in tl Hc well-W " im _ 
amounts less than one dollar card containing all the words for one story; 
individual words to be cut out by the te: 








and given to pupils for use at their desks. 
HOWELL @ COMPANY, NEWYORK ...... 


WHITTET & SHEPPERSON. PRINTERS. RICHMOND. VA 





